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DIALOGUES 


OF THE 


ANCIENTS 


MERCURY AN DH CHARON. 


DIALOGU 
Here we ſee how thoſe that are i 
tion of Princes, ſhould ſtrive ta, 
vices, and to inſtill into thei" 
their ſtation. 

_ < 


HAT is the reaſon thou arriveſt ſo late? do 

men die no more? hadſt thou forgot the wings 

of thy cap or hat? haſt thou been buſy ſtealing? or had 

Jove ſent thee a great way off upon any of his love- 

errands? haſt thou been playing Sofia? ſpeak. 
MERCURY. 

I have been playing a cully. I thought to have 
brought Prince Picrochole into thy bark to day; there 
would have been a fine prize. 

CHARON. 

What? ſo young! 
| | MERCURY, 

Ay; fo young. „ 


2 MERCURY AND CHARON. 


ed” out, as if he bay Gen deaih at his elbow. 
CHARON. 

Well; ſhall we have him? 

MERCURY. 

He has cheated me ſo often, that I have no more 
faith in him ; ſcarce was he in bed, when he forgot his 
ailment, and fell falt aſleep. 

CHAR ON. 

But it was not then a real illneſs. 

MERCURY, 

It was a ſlight indifpoſition, which he imagined a 
great one. many a time has he given ſuch alarms. I 
have heard him, in a fit of the cholic, wiſh his belly 
cut off; another time, chancing to bleed at the noſe, 
he thought his ſoul was going to drop out into his 
handkerchief. | 
8 CHARON. 

— <tr 

MERCURY. 


ee ee 


harm or pain: he has already fought upwards of an 
hundred battles. 


CHARON. 


: Whibdwer! —— pufingree. 


MERCURY. 

I am in hopes, however, that if he can but ſhake off 
his trifling and effeminacy, he will make no fniall 
buſtle one day. he has the choler and tears of Achil- 
les; who knows but he may alſo have his courage? 
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MERCURY AND CHARON. 3 


he is mutinous enough to reſemble him ; and they ſay 
he loves the Muſes ; that he has a Chiron, a Phenix. 
CHARON, 

But all this anſwers not our purpoſe: we would 
need rather a young Prince, brutal, ignorant, unpo- 
liſhed, who ſhould deſpiſe learning, and love nothing 
but arms; who, ever ready toghut himſelf with blood, 
hould place his glory in the miſeries of men. ſuch a 
one would fill my boat once a day. 

MERCURY. | 

O ho! doſt thou want ſome of thoſe Princes, or ra 
ther monſters, ravenous ofearnage. this is, I affure thee, 
of a gentler caſt. I believe he will love peace, and yet 
know how to make war; we ſee in him the begin- 
nings of a great Prince, as we obſerve in the bud of 
a growing roſe what promiſes a beautiful flower. 

CHEARON. 

But is he not fiery, and impetuous ? 

MERCURY. 


That bels, to ſtrange degre. 


CHARON. 

What meaneſt thou then by thy Muſes? he never 
will know any thing; he will ſpread diſorder all around 
him, and many a plaintive ghoſt will he ſend us ; but 
ſo much the better. 

MERCURY. 

He is impetuous, but not miſchievous; he is cu- 
rious, docile, and he has a high taſte for fine things; he 
loves honeſt men, and takes it kindly of thoſe who cor - 

B 2 
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red him; if he do but get the better of his haſtineſs 
and indolence, he will make a wonderful figure, 1 
foretel it thee. 


CHARON. 

What! haſty and indolent, that is a contradiQti- 
on : thou dreameſt ſure. 

MERCURY. 

No; Idon't dream. be is haſty to be angry, and 
indolent in diſcharging his duties; but he mends eve- 
ry day,and is undoubtedly reſerved for great things. 

CHARON. 
We ſhall not have him ſo ſoon then. 
MERCURY. 

No: his ailments are rather fits of impatience than 
real pains. Jupiter has deſtined him long to be a bleſ- 
fing to men. 
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HERCULES 


AND 


THESEUS. 


DIALOGUE Rx. 
give their hiſtory and charatter, in a ſhort and inge- 
RIOUS manner. 


THYHESEUS. 
Hen me: I imagined 
thee in high Olympus, at the table of the gods. 

the rumour went, that the fire upon mount Oeta had 
conſumed all the mortal nature thou hadſt from thy 
mother, and that nothing of thee remained, but what 
was come of Jupiter. there was likewiſe a current re- 
port that thou hadſt married Hebe, who bas abundance 
3 ———— 


KERCULES. 
Doſt thou not know that here is only my ghoſt? 
THESEUS. 
No more ſeeſt thou any thing but mine; though 
when it is here I have nothing in Olympus. 


KERCULES. 


That is, becauſe thou art not, like me, a ſon of Jove. 


11161. | 

Fic wiki? diet Eideo mp macker, and my 
father Egeus give out that I was the ſon of Neptune, 
as Alcmena, to cloak her crime, while Amphitryo was 
at the ſiege of Thebes, made him believe that Jupiter 
had honoured her with a viſit. 

HERCULES. 

Thou art very bold, methinks, to make fo free with 
the ſubduer of monſters. I never underſtood joking. 
THESEUS. 

But thy ghoſt is not much to be feared; I am not 
going into Olympus, to laugh at the expence of the 
immortalized fon of Jove. as for monſters, I have 
fubdued ſome in my time as well as thou. 

HERCULES. 

Wouldſt thou preſume to compare thy feeble actions 
with my labours ? the world will never forget the 
lion of Nemea, for which the Nemean games were in- 
ſtituted ; the Lernean Hydra, with its multiplying 
heads, the Eremanthean boar, the brazen- footed ſtag, 
the Stymphalian birds ; the Amazon I ſpoiled of her 


girdle, the ſtable of Augeas, the bull I drew into Heſ- 


peria, Cacus, whom I vanquiſhed, Diomede's horſes, 

which fed on human fleſh, three-headed Geryon, 

King of the Spains, the golden apples of the garden 

ofthe Heſperides ; laſtly, Cerberus, whom I dragged 

out of hell, and forced to face the light. 
THESEUS. 


| And didnotI vanquiſh all the robbers of Greece, 
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HERCULES AND unte. 4 
drive Medea out of my father's houſe, flay the Mino- 
taur, and find the Egris of the Labyrinth, which oc- 
caſioned the inſtitution of the Iſthmic games; and they 
are ſurely nothing inferior to thaſe of Nemea ; more» 
over, I conquered the Amazons, who came to beliege 
Athens: to theſe ations add the combat of the Lapi- 
thae, Jaſon's voyage for the golden ſlerce, and the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar, which I had fo great 2 
ſhare in; nay, I ventured as well as thou to deſcend 
into the infernal regions. 

HERCULES. 
Ay, but thou waſt puniſhed for thy mad enterpriſe ; 
thou didſt not lay hold oſ Proſerpine. Cerberus, whom 
I dragged out of his dark den, devourcd thy friend 
before thine eyes, and thou remainedſt a captive ; haſt 
thou forgot that Caſtor and Pollux retook their ſiſter 
Helen out of thy hands? thou didit alſo fuffer them to 
carry off thy poor mother Ethra ; all this ſpeaks but 
2 puny hero: in fine, thou waſt expelled Athens; and, 
upon thy retiring into the iſle of Scyros, Lycomedes, 
who knew how accuſtomed thou wert to form unjuſt 
enterprizes, in order to be beforehand with thee, threw 
thee headlong from the top of a rock. there was a 
glorious end! 
THESEUS. 


And was thine, pray, more honourable ! to fall 
in love with Omphale, with whoſe maids thou didſt 
handle the diſtaff; then to leave her for the young 


8 HERCULES un THESEVS. 
Jole, tothe prejudice of poor Dianira, to whom thou 
had@t plighted thy faith; to receive and put on the 
Tunic, drenched in the blood of the centaur Neſſus; 
to grow fo furious as to throw poor Lychas, who had 
done nothing to thee, down from the rocks of mount 
Oeta into the fea ; and when dying, to pray Philoc- 
tetes to conceal thy ſepulchre, that the world might 
believe thee a God. was this end more glorious than 
my death ? it muſt be allowed, that before I was ex- 
pelled by the Athenians, I had brought them out of 
their towns, where they lived quite barbarous, in or- 
der to civilize them, and to give them laws within the 
compals of a new city. as for thee, thou wert far 
enough from being a law-giver ; thy whole merit lay 
in thy brawny arms, and broad ſhoulders. 
KERCULES. | 

My ſhoulders have born the world, to relieve At- 
has; belides, my courage was admired ; tis true, 1 
was too much given to the women, but it well becomes 
thee to twit me with it ! thee, that didſt ungratefully 
abandon Ariadne, who ſaved thy life in Crete; doſt 
thou think I have not heard of the Amazon Antiope,to 
ſucceeded her, more fortunate ; thou hadſi run away 


with Helen, but her brothers found means to pu- 


niſh thee for it ; to ſuch a degree had Phedra blinded 
thee, that ſhe induced thee to be the deſtruction of 
thy ſon Hippolytus, whom thou hadſt by the Ama- 
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| non; ſeveral others poſſeſſed thy heart, and did nor 


poſſeſs it long. 
THESEUS. 


But afier all, I never ſpun like him, who bore the 

world upon his ſhoulders. 
HERCULES. 

I give up to thee my inglorious and effeminate life 

in Lydia, but all the reſt is above man. 
THESEUS. 

So much the more thy ſhame, that all the reſt being 
above man, that paſſage ſhould be fo far beneath him; 
beſides, thy labours thou doſt ſo much boaſt, thou 
performedſt only in obedience to Euryſthens. 

HERCULES. 

Juno, tis true, had ſubjected me to her will; tis 
the fate of virtue to be delivered up to the perſecution 
of poltroons and miſcreants ; but her perſecution 
ſerved only to exerciſe my patience and courage : on 
the contrary, thou didſt oft commit acts of injuſtice. 
happy had it been for the world, hadſt thou never got 
out of the labyriath. 

THESEUS. 

Then it was I delivered Athens from the tribute 
of ſeven young men, and as many maidens, which 
Minos had impoſed on it, for the death of his ſon 
Androgeos. alas! my poor father Egeus, who looked 
out for me, thinking he ſaw the black fail inſtead of 


the white, threw himſelf into the ſea, and I found him 
C b 


10 HERCULES AND THESEUS. ; 
dead at my arrival ; from that time forth I governed 
Athens wiſely. 
HERCULES. 
How couldſt thou govern it, ſeeing thou waſt dai- 


ly embarked in new expeditions of war, and ſetteſt 
all Greece on fire by thy amours ? 


THESEUS. | 

Let us talk no more ofamours ; upon that ſhame- 
ful head we are nothing behind hand with each other. 

HERCULES. | 

I own it honeſtly ; and even yield to thee in point 

of eloquence ; but what decides betwixt us is, that 

thou art in the infernal regions, at the mercy of Pluto, 
whom thou baſt provoked, whereas I am in high O- 

lympus, ranked with the immortal gods. | 
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ACHILLES 


AND 


CHIR O N: 


DIALOGUE II. 


A lively picture of the dangers to which hot-headed youth 
* REECE 


ACHILLES, 

HAT do thy inſtructions now avail me? thou 
didſt never talk to me of ought but wiſdom, 
valour, glory, heroiſm ; with all thy fine difcourſes, 
here am I become a vain ſhadow; had it not been 
better for me to have paſſed a long and delightful life 
at the court of King Lycomedes, diſguiſed like a wo- 
man, with the Princeſſes, that King's daughters. 

CHIRON. 

Well; wilt thou beg leave of fate to return amongſt 
thoſe girls? thou ſhalt ſpin, thou ſhalt loſe all thy 
glory; a ſecond ſiege of Troy ſhall be formed without 
thee ; the proud Agamemnon, thy enemy, ſhall be 
ſang by Homer; Therſites himſelf ſhall not be for- 
gotten ; but as for thee, thou ſhalt be ſhamefully bu- 
ried in obſcurity. 

ACHILLES. 
Agamemnon run away with my glory ! I remain 
C 2 


12 ACHILLES AND CHIEIRON, 


in ſhameful oblivion ! I cannot bear the thought, and 
had rather fall once more by the hand of the coward 
Paris. 


_ _ EH1tRON, 
My inſtructions upon virtue are not then to be 
deſpiſed. 


ACHILLES. 


| 


Town it ; but in order to improve them, I could 


wiſh to return to the world. 
CHI1RON. 
What wouldſt thou do there a ſecond time? 


ACHILLES. 

Do there! I would avoid the quarrel I had with A- 
gamemnon, and ſhould thereby fave the life of my 
friend Patroclus, and the blood of ſo many other 
Greeks, whom I ſuffered to periſh by the cruel fword 
of the Trojans, while I was rolling for deſpair upon 
the ſea ſhore like a mad-man. 

CHIRON. 

Bus had I not foretold thee that thy paiion would 
make thee commit all thoſe extravagances ? 
| ACHILLES. 

Tis true, thou hadſt told it me an hundred times; 
but does youth give ear to what is tald it? it believes 
caly whatic fees. O could] but grow young again. 

CHIRON. 
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ACHILLES enten. T3 
ACHILLES 


No; I promiſe thee. 
CHIRON. 

Ah ! hadſt thon not promiſed me an hundred and 
an hundred times, in my Theffalian cave, to com- 
mand thyſelf, when thou wert at the ſiege of Troy; 
but didſt thou do it ? 

ACHILLES. 
I confeſs I did not. 
CHIRON. 

No better wouldſt thou do it, wert thou to grow 
young again; thou wouldſt promiſe, as thou doſt po- 
miſe, and wouldſt keep thy word, as thou didſt keep it. 

ACHILLES 
Youth muſt, it ſeems, be a ſtrange diſtemper. 
CHIRON. 
Yet thou wouldſt again be ill of it. 
ACHILLES. 

"Tis true; but youth would be charming, could it 
be rendered moderate, and capable of reflection. now 
thou who knoweſt ſo many remedies, haſt thou never 
a one to cure that fiery heat, that boiling of the blood, 
more dangerous than a burning fever? 

CHIRON. 
The remedy is to fear one's ſelf, to credit wiſe 
men, to call them to aſſiſtance, ſo to improve paſt 
faults, as to foreſee thoſe that are to be avoided for 
the future, and frequently to invoke Minerva, whoſe 


= ACHILLES AND Culkon. 
wiſdom is far beyond the outrageous valour of Mary, 
ACHILLES. 
Well, all this I'll do; if thou canſt obtain of jove 
to recal me to the blooming youth | once enjoyed; 
prevail with him to reſtore thee alſo to the light, and 
fo to ſubject me to thy commands, as was Hercules 
to thoſe of Euryſtheus. 

CHIRON. 
Agreed. I ſhall put up that prayer to the father of 
the gods, and I know that he will hear me; thou ſhalt 
revive after a long ſeries of ages, with genius, eleva- 
tion of ſpirit, courage, taſte for the Muſes, but with 
an impatient and impetuous temper ; thou ſhalt have 
Chiron by thee, and we ſhall ſee what uſe thou wilt 
make of him. 
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ACHILLES 


HOME R. 


DIALOGUE TV. 


An agreeable way of raiſing in the heart of a young Prince 
a love of the Belles Lettres, and of glory. 


ACHILLES. 


Am overjoyed, great poet, that I have been the 
means of immortalizing thee. my quarrel with 
Agamemnon, my grief for the death of Patroclus, my 
combats with the Trojans, and the victory I gained 
over Hector, furniſhed thee with the fineſt ſubject of 
a poem that was ever ſeen. 
HOMER. 

The ſubject, I own, is a fine one; but I might ea- 
fily have found other as fine ſubjects: one proof that 
there are ſuch, is, that I actually found fome. the ad- 
ventures of the wiſe and patient Ulyſſes are ſurely 
equal to the wrath of the impetuous Achilles. 

ACHILLES. 

What ! compare the crafty and deceitful Ulyſſes 

with the fon of Thetis, more terrible than Mars him- 


ſelf. away, ungrateful poet, or thou ſhalt feel 


16 ae anD HOMER. 
HOMER. 


Thou haſt forgot that ghoſts ſhould never fly into 
paſſion ; a ſhade's wrath is not much to be feared; 
thou now haſt no other arms to make uſe of but good 


arguments. 


ACHILLES. 
How comeſt thou then to diſown that thou oweſt 


to me the glory of thy nobleſt poem? the other is 


only a rhapſody of old women's tales; every thing is 
languid, every thing ſavours of its old bard, whoſe vi- 


vacity is extinguiſhed, and who never knows when 


to have done. 


of being acquainted with the different kinds of writ- | 


ing, ſane that an author flags, when he paſſes from a 


fiery and rapid kind to another more mild and mode- | 


rate; whereas, they ought to know, that perfection 
conſiſts in always obſerving the different characters, 
in varying the ſtyle according to the ſubjects, in ri- 
fing and ſinking with propriety, and in giving, by 
ſuch a contraſt, more marked and agreeable charac- 
ters: one ſhould know how to ſound the trumpet, to 
touch the lyre, and even to play upon the rural pipe. 
I fuppole thou wouldſt have me paint Calypſo, with 
her nymphs in her grotto, or Nauſicae on the fea- 
ſhore, as the heroes and gods themſelves, warring at 
the gates of Troy. talk of war, it is thy province, and 
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never take upon thee to decide on poetry in my pre- 
ſence. 
ACHILLES. 
© ! how haughty thou art, good blind bard ! thou 
takeſt advantage of my death. 
HOMER. 
I take advantage alſo of my own; thou art now only 
the ghoſt of Achilles, and I am but the ſhade of Homer. 
ACHILLES. 


Ah ! why can't I exert ſome of my former ſtrength 
upon this ungrateful ghoſt ! 
HOMER. 

Since thou inſiſteſt ſo much upon my ingratitude, 
I will now at length undeceive thee. thou haſt furniſh- 
ed me with but one ſubject, which I could have found 
elſewhere ; but I have given thee a glory, which no 
other could have given thee, and which never will 


decay. 
ACHILLES. 

How! doſt thou imagine that without thy verſes, 
the great Achilles would not have been admired by 
all nations, and in all ages ? 

HOMER. 

Pleaſant vanity ! for having ſhed more blood than 
another, at the fiege of a city which was not taken 
till after thy death ! how many heroes are there, who 
after vanquiſhing mighty nations, and conquering 
mighty kingdoms, lie, nevertheleſs, in the darkneſs 
of oblivion, nor are their very names known ? the 
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Naſes alone can immortalize great aQions. a King; 


who loves glory, has two things to do to acquire itz 
he firſt muſt merit it by virtue, and then make himſelf 


beloved bythe darlings of the Muſes, who can ſing it 


to all poſterity. 
ACHILLES. 
Vt ie does not always depend on Princes to have 
great poet; it was by chance, and long after my 
death, that thou conceivedſt the deſign of compoſing 
thiy Iliad. 
HOMES, 


True; but when a Prince loves learning, there are 


res} his-rewards and eſteem excite a noble emnla- 


the Muſes, they will ſoon produce inſpired men, to 
praiſe whatever is laudable in him; when u Prince 
wants a Homer, it is owing to his being unworthyto 
have one; his want of taſte attrafts ignorance, groſ- 
neſs; and darbariſm ; burdariſm diſdonours a whole 


8y out; thy-choler before Troy was good to furniſh 
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alwaysubuadance of learned men formed during his 
tiowy tune improves; let him but love and favour 
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, © ACHILLES AND HWOMWER: 19 
ports thou mighteſt have here, and ſo they would 
do thee no honour. remember only that the fatal 
ſiſter, having deprived thee of all other advantages, 
holdeſt of my verſes. farewel. when thou art in bet- 
ter humour, I ſhall come and ſing to thee in this 
grove certain paſſages of the Iliad ; ſuch as, thedefeat 
of the Greeks in thy abſence, the conſternation 
of the Trojans, the moment thou appearedit to 


revenge Patroclus; the gods themſelves, aſtoniſh- 
ed to fee thee, as tho it had been thundering love: 
aker that, ſay, if thou dareſt, that Achilles owes not 
his glory to Homer. 


ACHILLES 


ULYSSES 


DIALOGUE V. 
The charaders of Achilles and Ulyſſes. 


ULYSSES. 
OOD-morrow, fon of Thetis; I am at laſt come 


- 


down, after a long life, to theſe gloomy mank- 


| 


ons, whereinto thou waſt precipitated in the flower | 


of thy age. 
ACHILLES. 


| 


I lived but ſhort while, becauſe the unjuſt Fats 


did not permit that I ſhould acquire more glory than 
they are willing to grant to mortals. 
ULYSSES. 
They ſuffered me, however, to live a long time, 
amidſt infinite dangers, which I always got out of 
with honour. 


ACHILLES. 

What honour ! to prevail always by craft ! formy 
part, I never knew how to diſſemble, I knew only 
how to conquer. 

ULYSSES. 
Yet I was judged, after thy death ,the moſt worthy 


to wear thy arms. 


ACHILLES AND ULYSSES. 21 


ACHILLES. 

Poh l thou obtainedſt them by thy eloquenee, not 
by thy courage. it ſhocks me to think that arme, made 
by the god Vulcan, and which my mother gave me, 
ſhould have been the reward of an artful talker. 

ULYSSES. 

Know that I have done greater things than thou : 
thou didſt fall before the city of Troy, while yet in all 
its glory; but 1 it was who overthrew it. 
ACHILLES. 

Tis more glorious to periſh by the unjuſt wrath 
of the gods, after having vanquiſhed one's enemies, 


| than to put an end to a war by lurking in a horſe's 


belly, and by making uſe of the myſteries of Miner- 
va, in order to deceive one's enemies. 
| ULYSSES. 

Haſt thou then forgot that the Greeks owe Achilles 
himſelf to me; but for me thou wouldſt have paſſed an 
inglorious life amongſt the daughters of King Lyco- 
medes ; to me thou oweſt all the glorious actions 
which I obliged thee to perform. 

ACHILLES. 

But after all, I did perform them, and thou never 
didſt perform any thing but acts of deceit ; as for me, 
my being amongſt Lycomedes's daughters, was ow- 
ing to my mother Thetis, who knew that 1 was to be 
killed at the fiege of Troy, and had hid me there, in 
order to ſave my life : but thou, who wert not to die, 
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when Palamedes ſo cunninglydiſcovered the trick. Ol 
what joy itis oe a bicer bit | he laid Telemachus, 
daſt thou remember, in the ſeld, to ſec it thou wouldſt 
drive the plough over thy own ſon. 

ULYSSE3. 

I do remember it, but I loved Penelope, and was 

un willing to leave her. didſt not thou commit greater 
folles for Briſcis, when thou deſertedſt the camp of 
the Greeks, and waſt the cauſe of the death of thy 
friend Patroclus ? 


ACHILLES. | 
_ Ay; but ben I returned, I revenged Patroclus, 
and vanquiſhed Hecbor. whom didſt thou ever van- 
quiſh in thy life, if it was not Irus, that beggar of | 
Ithaca ? 


| ULYSSES. 
| ACHILLES. 

Thou treacherouſly took ſt thoſe lovers knapping; 
they were men enervated by pleaſures, and almoſt 
always drunk; as for Polyphemus, thou ſhould(t ne- 
ver ſpeak of him; badſt thou dared to ſtay, he would 
have made thee. pay very dear for the eye thou boredſt 
out to him in his fleep. 

UL'PSSES. 
ther at the fiege:of 'Froy, and in my travels, all 
the dangers and diſaſters that can exerciſe. the cou- 
rage and conduct of man. but. what hadſt thou ever 
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to conduct? there was nothing in thee but a madim- 
petvoſity, and a fury, which the vulgar and groſs call 
courage: the hand of the coward Paris put a ſtop to 
its career. 

ACHILLES. | 
But thou, who boaſteſt of thy prudence, didft thou 
not fooliſhly get thyſelf killed by thy own ſon Tele- 
the precaution of making thyſelf known to him ? 
there is a pleaſant ſage now to call me a fool! 
ULYSSES. 
Away; I leave thee with the ghoſt of Ajax, as bru- 
tal as thyſelf, and az jealous of my glory. 


ULYSSES: 


AND 


GRYLLUS 


DIALOGUE VL 
The comdition of men were worſe than that of beaſts, did 
wt folid philoſophy aad true religicn ſupport them. 

ULYSSES, 
RE you not very glad, my dear Gryllus, to ſce 


ing your ancient form ? 
GRYLLUS. 


I am very glad to ſee you, favourite of Minerva; | 


— 
you pleaſe. 
ULYSSES. 


Alas! child, do you know what a figure you make? 
molt certainly you have no fine perſon, you have 2 
huge body, bending towards the earth, long dangling 


moſt diſadvantageous phyſiognomy, naſty hair, coarſe 
and briſtly; in ſhort, you are altogether a hideous per- 
ſonage ; I tell it you, if you don't know it; and if 
you have ever ſo little ſpirit, you will think yourſelf 
too happy to become man again. 
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me again, and to be in a capacity of re- aſſum- 


ears, little eyes, ſcarce half open, an horrid ſnout, a 
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Nl GRYLLUS. 

Say what you will, 1 ſhall do no fach thing. the 
hog's trade is much prettier. us true, my figure is 
not very elegant, but that I ſhall be rid of, if I never 
view myſelf in u glaſs ; and, indeed, by the humour I 
have ſome time been in, I am in no great danger of 
looking into the water, and reproaching myſelf there 
with my uglineſs ; I like a good puddle better than a 
cryſtal fountain. 


ULYSSES. 
Does not ſuch naſtineſs give you horror? you live 
upon nothing but ordure; you wallow in infeftious 


1 82 
mach riſe. 


GRYLLUS. 

No matter; all depends on taſte : that ſmell is 
ſweeter to me than that of amber : and that ordure is 
nectar to me. 


ULYSSES. 

I bluſh for you ; is it poſſible that you have ſo ſoon 
forgot what is noble and advantageous in humanity ! 
| GRYLLUS. 

Talk no more of humanity to me; its nobleneſs 
is only imaginary ; all its evils are real, and its goods 
are but in idea. I have a naſty body, covered with 
briſtly hair, but then I have no more occaſion for 
cloaths; and you would be happier in your woful 
adventures, had you a body as hairy as mine, to ſup- 
Ply the want of raiment ; I find my food every where, 

E 
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even in the moſt loathſome planes; law-ſuits, and 
wats, and all the other embarraſſment of life we no 
longer any thing to me ; I want neither cook, nor | 
barber, nor taylor, nor architeft ; fo you fee] wn + 
ag + — bs. ants, Sri ers 
— ld 
 VLYSSES. 

"oh won; at @nbarme wikis eee 
has invented to ſatisfy thoſe wants, turn to his glory, 
and are his delight. 

GREYLLUS. 

Ale de to beexempt from all theſe wants, thay 
to have the moſt wonderful means of remedying them; 
one had better enjoy a perfect ſtate of health, without 
any knowledge of medicine, than be ever ailing, with 
> ULYSSES. 

But, my dear Gryllus, you no longer then makeany 
account of eloquence, poetry, muſic, the knowledge 
of arts, and of the whole world, that of figures, and 
of numbers? have you renounced your dear country, 
the facrifices, feaſts, games, dances, combats, and the 
Nn EINE III 

GRYLLUS. 

My hoggiſh temper is ſo happy as to make me above 
all thoſe fine things. I had rather grunt than be a 
eloquent as you; what puts me out of conceit with 
cloquence is, that even yours, which almoſt equals 
that of Minerva herſelf, does neither perſuade, nor 
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touch me ; I have no inclination to perſuade any one, 
and no occaſion to be perſuaded ; I am as lle curi- 
ous of verſe as of proſe ; all that is grown mere emp- 
ty ſound to me; for combats of wreſtling and chari- 
ots, I willingly leave them to ſuch as are fond of 
a crown, as children of their play things; I am 10 
longer nimble enough to win the prize, and ſhall not 
at all envy it in another, leſs encumbered with bacon 
and fat ; as to muſic, I have loſt the taſte for it, and 
taſte determines every thing; taſte, which attaches 
you to it, hath looſed me from my attachment : but 


let us talk no more of the matter; return to Ithaca. a 


hog's country is wherever there is acorn. go, reign, 
re-viſfit Penelope, puniſh her lovers: as for me, my 
Penelope is the ſow hard by, who reigns in my ity, 
and nothing diſturbs my empire. a great many Kings, 
in gilded palaces, cannot attain my happineſs ; the 
world calls them drones, and unworthy of a throne, 
when they incline to reign like me, without tormen · 
ting mankind. 
ULYSSES. 

You don't conſider that a hog is at the mercy of 
men, and that it is fattened only to have its throat 
cut; with this fine reaſoning you will ſoon finiſh your 
deſtiny ; and men, whoſe rank you don't chuſe to be 


in, will feed upon your bacon, your puddings, and 
2 — 


GRYLLUS. *© 


That, it is true, is the danger of my ſtate: but has 
E 2 | 
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not yours alſo its perils ? I expoſe myſelf to death by 


expoſe yourſelf to a ſudden death, by an unhappy 
life, and for a chimerical glory. hence I conclude, that 
it is better to be a hog than a hero. were Apollo him- 
ſelf one day to fing your victories, his ſong would 
eaſe none of your pains, nor would it ſecure you from 
death. the regimen of a hog is preferable. 

| ULYSSES. 
| Yowuare then grown ſenſeleſs and brutiſh enough 
to deſpiſe the wiſdom which makes men almoſt equal 
to the gods ? 

GRYLLUS. 


On the contrary, tis out of wiſdom that I deſpiſe 
men; tis impiety to ſuppoſe that they reſemble the 
gods, ſeeing they are blind and unjuſt, deceitful, miſ - 
chievous, unhappy, and worthy to be fo; cruelly arm- 
ed againſt one another, and as much enemies to them- 
ſelves as to their neighbours. what is the effect of that 
ſo much boaſted wiſdom ? it does not reform the man- 
ners of men; it tends only to flatter and gratify their 
paſſions. were it not better to have no reaſon at all, 
than to have it to authorize the moſt unreaſonable 
things ? ah ! ſpeak no more to me of man; he is the 
molt unjuſt, and, conſequently, the moſt unreaſona 
ble of all animals. without flattery, an hog is a pretty 
good ſort of body; he makes neither falſe money, 
nor falſe contracts; he never perjures himſelf; be 
has neither avarice, nor ambition; glory never prompts 


an agreeable life, whereof the pleaſure is real; you | 
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him to make unjuſt conqueſts ; he is ingenious, and 
without malice ; his life is ſpent in cating, drinking, 
and ſleeping ; were every body like him, every body 
would fleep as ſoundly, and you would not be here; 
Paris had not committed the rape of Helew;z the 
Greeks had not overthrown the ſtately city of Troy, 
after a ten years ſiege ; you never had fo wandered 
by ſea and land at the will of fortune, and ſhould have 
had no occakon to conquer your own kingdom. talk 
no more to me, therefore, of reaſon ; for men have 
nothing but folly. is it not better to be a beaſt, than 
a wicked fool ? 


ULYSSES. 
. 


GRYLLUS. 

A mighty wonder truly, that a hog ſhould be ftu- 
pid! every one ought to maintain his character; you 
maintain yours of man, reſtleſs, eloquent, imperious, 
full of artifice, and diſturber of the public peace : the 
nation, in which I am incorporated, is modeſt, of few 
words, and hates all ſubtilty and fine ſpeeches. it goes 
directly to pleaſure, without ſtaying to argue the matter. 

ULYSSES. 

However, you cannot diſown but the immorta- 
lity reſerved for men, exalts their condition infinitely 
above the beaſts. I am quite frightened at the blind- 


_ neſs of Gryllus, when I think that be counts as no- 


thing the delights of the Elyſian fields, where men 
hve happy after their death. 


ot V4 19586 nb ares. 


81789 

Hold, ifyon pleaſe; I am not fo much a hog as to 
— the ales of man, woukd you ſhew me in 
man a real immortaliey ; but to be « ghoſt, and that 
a pleindive ghoſt, which baſcly regrets, even in the 
Jown that ſuch a ſhadow of immortality is not worth 
ſuffering my conſtraint for. Achilles, in the Elyſian 
fields, is now playing at quoit upon the graſs ; but he 
would give all his glory, which is indeed but a dream, 
to be the infamous Therſues in the land of the living; 
that Achilles, ſo much cured of his paſſion for glory, 
is nothing; he is no more himſelf; his former courage 
and ſentiments are now no longer diſcoverable in him, 
us an I don't know what, that remains of him, only 
to do him diſhonour ; that vain ſhadow is no more 
Achilles, than mine is my body : think not, therefore, 
eloquent Ulyſſes, to dazzle me with a falſe appearance 
of immortality ; I am for ſomewhat more real, for 
want of which I perſiſt in keeping my preſent ſtate ; 
ſhew me that man has in him ſomething more noble 
than his body, and which is exempt from corruption; 
ſhew me that what thinks in man is not the body, but 


fill ſubſiſta after the diſſolution of that rude and diſ- 


ordered machine; in fine, make appear that what re- 
mains of man after this life, is a being truly happy; 
evince that the gods are not unjuſt, and that there is 
beyond this life a ſolid reward for virtue, ever ſuf- 


fering here below; that inſtant, divine ſon of Laer- 
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tes, I run through dangers with you, I leave Ce 


ſly contented, I am no more a hog, I recommence 
no other way ſhall you ever bring me to your aim; I 
had rather be a great greaſy hog, content with my or- 
dure, than be 2 man, weak, vain, inconſtane, mali- 
cious, deceitful, and unjuſt, who hopes to be after his 
death, but a diſmal, whining ghoſt, and a phantom, 
diſcontented with its condition. 


ROMULUS 


R E M US. 


DIALOGUE mn. 
Greatueſt attained by guilt can give neither glory, nr 
happineſs. 


REMUS. 
O, brother, you are at laſt in the ſame condition 
with myſelf! this was not worth putting me to 
death for ; the few years you reigned alone are at an 
end; there is nothing of them remaining; and you 
would have paſſed them more agreeably, had you liv- 
ed in peace, and ſhared the authority with me. 
ROMULUS. 
Had I had that moderation, I ſhould neither have 
_ founded the powerful city I have eſtabliſhed, nor 
made the conqueſts that have immortalized me. 
REMUS. 

You had better been leſs powerful, and more jult 
and virtuous. I appeal to Minos and his two col- 
legues, who are about to judge you. 

 _ ROMULUS. 

That is very hard. Upon earth none would have 

dared to judge me. 
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REMUS. 
Wan ited biden yore dn, 


will condemn you here below, and for ever blacken 
your reputation upon earth. you wanted authority 
and glory: authority did but juſt paſs through your 
hands, and vaniſhed away like a dream; as for glory, 
you never will have any. he cannot be a great man, 
who is not firſt an honeſt man ; and one ſhould for- 
fake crimes unworthy of men, who aſpires to the vir 
tues of the gods. you had the inhumanity of a mon- 


ſer, and you pretended to be a hero 
ROMULUS. 


You would not have talked to me after this man- 
ner with impunity, when we were tracing out our 
city. 


REMUS. 
Naben einen eins 
that you are come down hither ? it was ſaid you were 
become immortal. 

ROMULUS. 


My people were fooliſh enough to believe ſo. 


ROMULUS 


TATIUS. 


DIALOGUE Vm. 
True heroiſm is incompatible with fraud and violence. 
_TaAT1IUSs. 
arrived here alittle ſooner than thou ; but at laſt 
we are here both; and thou art no farther for 
ward than myſelf, nor better in thy affairs. 
ROMULUS. 

There is a wide difference: I can boaſt the glory 
of having founded an eternal city, with an empire 
which ſhall know no other bounds than thoſe of the 
univerſe ; I have vanquiſhed the neighbouring nati- 
ons; I have formed an invincible people, out of a 
parcel of fugitive criminals. what haſt thou ever done 
that may be compared with theſe woaders ? 

TATIUS. 

Fine wonders truly ! to get together a gang of 
thieves and rogues, to turn a ring · leader of banditti, 
to ravage the neighbouring countries with impunity, 
to carry off women by treachery, to have fraud and 
violence for one's only law, to butcher one's own 
brother: theſe are things, I confeſs, I have not done, 
thy city will ſtand as long as the gods ſhall pleaſe ; but 
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it is raiſed opon very bad foundations. as for thine 


_ empire, it may cafily extend; for thou , thy 


citizens nothing elſe but to uſurp the property of o- 
thers. great need have they to be governed by a king 
more moderate and juſt than thou ; and indeed I hear 
that Numa, my ſon-in-law, hath ſucceeded thee : he 
is wiſe, juſt, religious, beneſicent z this is preciſely 
the man wanted to reform thy commonwealth, and 
to repair thy faults. 
ROMULUS. 

'Tis eaſy to paſs one's life in judging law - ſuĩts, 
appeaſing quarrels, and cauſing polivy to be obſerved 
in a city; this is a filly conduct, and an obſcure life : 
but to get victories, to gain conqueſts, that is what 
makes the hero. 


TATIUS. 

Fine talking! tis a ſtrange heroiſm that, which 
tends only to aſſaſſinate thoſe one is jealous of. 
ROMULUS. 

How ! aſſaſſinate ! I find thou ſuſpecteſt me of ha- 
ving cauſed thy murder. 

1417106 

I do by no means ſuſpect thee ; for I make not the 
ſmalleſt doubt of it; nay, I am ſure of it. thou hadſt 


been long impatient of my ſharing the royalty with | 

thee ; all who have paſſed the Styx ſince I did, have 

aſſured me that thou didſt not even fave the appear- 

ances: no regret was there for my death, no care ta- 

225 
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to bucher one king, they will ſoon find means to 
make away with another. 
ROMULUS. 

Well, tho” I had cauſed thy murder, I ſhould but 
have followed the example of falſeneſs thou hadſt ſet 
me in deceiving that poor young woman Tarpeia; 
thou didit want her to let thee come up with thy 
troops to ſurpriſe the rock which was from her name 
called Tarpeian ; and for that end hadſt promiſed her 
what the Sabines wore on their left arm. ſhe thought 
to have the valuable bracelets ſhe had feen ; but in- 
ſtead of them ſhe received all the bucklers, under 
which ſhe was buried on the ſpot: there was a perſi- 
dious and cruel action 


TATIUS, 

Thine of cauſing me to be treacherouſly murdered 
is of a yet blacker dye: for we had ſworn alliance, and 
united our two nations. but I am revenged; thy ſe- 
nators found effectual means to put a ſtop to thy au- 


daciouſneſs and tyranny. there remained not the ſmal- 


Jeſt particle of thy mangled body; every one probab- 
Jy took care to carry off his piece under his robe, and 
thus wert thou made a god! Proculus ſaw thee with 
the majeſty of an immortal. art not thou content with 
theſe honours, thou who art fo vain-glorious ? 


ROMULUS. 


Not over well: but there is no help for my hard 


fue: they firſt tear me to pieces, and then fall down 
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and worſhip me. tis actually a ſort of derifion. were 
I but alive, I would —— 


TATIUS. 


ROMULUS 
AND 
NUMA POMPILIUS: 


DIALOGUE N. 


This diahgue ſhews how much the glory of « wiſe and 
peaceful king is more ſolid than that of an upjuſt con- . 
queror. 


ROMULUS. 
OU have been a great while of coming here, 
your reign has been wondrous long. 
NUMA POMPILIUS. 

The reaſon is, it has been very peaceable. the way 
to arrive at a good old age upon a throne, is to do 
hurt to no-body, not to abuſe authority, and to act 
in ſuch a manner, that it may be no man's intereſt to 
wiſh our death. 


ROMULUS. | 
When one governs with ſo much moderation, he 
Eves obſcurely and dies without glory: he has the 
trouble of governing, and authority gives him no 
pleaſure : it is far better to conquer, to bear down all 
oppolition, and to aſpire to immortality. 
| NUMA POMPILIUS. 
But wherein, I pray you, conſiſts your immortali- 
ty? I heard you were in the rank of the gods, quaſ- 
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ting neftar at Jupiter's table ; how is it then that T 
find you here ? 


RONULUS. 

To ſpeak ingenuoully, the ſenators grown jealous 
of my power made away with me, and loaded me 
with honours after pulling me to pieces: they choſe ra- 
ther to invoke me as a god, than obey me as their king. 

NUMA PONPILIUS. 
How ! Proculus's ſtory was not true then. 
ROMULUS. 

Oh ! do you not know how many things the peo- 
ple are made to believe? but why fay I fo? no-body 
knows better than you, who perſuaded them that you 


| were inſpired by the nymph Egeria. Proculus ſeeing 


the people exaſperated at my death, was willing to 
foothe them by a fable. men love to be deceived : 
ſlattery aſſwages the greateſt griefs. 


NUMA PONPILIUS, 


All your immortality then was only ſome mortal 
ſtabs. 


ROMULUS. 
But I have had altars, prieſts, victims, incenſe. 
NUMA POMPILIUS, 

That incenſe is no fort of balſam; you are no- 
thing the leſs here a vain and impotent ſhadow, with- 
out hopes of ever ſeeing again the light of day. you 
ſee then that there is nothing ſo ſolidly advantageous 
as being good, juſt, moderate, and beloved by one's 
people: for ſo a perſon lives long, is always in peace; 


he has no incenſe indeed, does not paſs for immor- 
tal; but he enjoys good health, reigns withour dif- 


turbance, and does a great deal of good to the men 


he governs. 
ROMULUS. 


You who lived ſo long, were not young when you 
begun to reign. 
NUMA POMPILIUS. 
I was forty years old, and that was my happineſs: 
had I begun to reign ſooner, I had been without ex- 
perience and without wiſdom, expoſed to all my paſ- 
fions. power is too dangerous a thing when one is 
young and fiery ; and that you fatally experienced, 
who in your paſhon killed your own brother, and 
—— c—..__—_ ___——_—— 
ROMULUS. 


To have lived fo long, you muſt have had a ſtrong 
and faithful guard about you. 
NUMA POMPILIUS. 


So far from that, the firſt thing 1 did was to part 


with thoſe three hundred guards you had ſelected, 
which were called Celeres. a man who accepts the 
royalty with reluctance, who does not chuſe it but 
for the public good, and would be content to reſign 
it, has not death to fear like a tyrant. for my part, 


I thought I did the Romans a favour in governing . 


them : I lived poor, to enrich the people; all the 
neighbouring nations would have wiſhed to be under 


my conduct. in this ſituation, what need for guards? 
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2s for me, a poor mortal, it was no-body's intereſt to / 
beſtow on me the immortality of which the ſenate 
| judged you worthy. my guard was the affeftion of 

mie citizens, who looked upon me as their father. 
may not aking truſt his life to a people, which truſts 
| him with their property, their peace, their preſeryati- 
on? the confidence is equal on both fides. 
ROMULUS. 
| To hear you talk, one would think you had been 
king againſt your will : but you deceived the people 
in that, as you impoſed on them in the affair of reli- 
gion. 


NUMA POMPILIUS. 

A deputation came to fetch me out of my retire- 
| ment at Cures : at firſt I repreſented, that I was by no 
1 means fit to govern a warlike people, accuſtomed to 

conqueſts ; that they would need a Romulus, ever 
ready to vanquĩſ : I added, that Tatius's death and 
your s made me not over ambitious of facceeding 
thoſe two kings 3 in fine, I repreſented that I had ne- 
ver been at war. they perſiſted in defiring me: I yield- 
ed: but I always lived poor, plain, moderate in the 
| royalty, without preferring myſelf to any citizen. 1 
fo united the two nations of the Sabines and Romans, 
that they can no more be diſtinguiſhed. I revived 
the golden age; all the nations not only adjacent to 
Nome, but even throughout Italy, taſted the plenty 
|  Tevery where diffuſed: agriculture, brought into re- 
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$© ROMULUS AND NUMA PONP. 

pate, civilized the fierce people, and attached them 

to their country, without giving them a reſtleſs paſ- 

ſion to invade the lands of their neighbours. 
ROMULUS. 

Such peace and ſerve only to puff up a peo- 
ple, to render them refratory to their king, and effe- 
minate in themſelves ; inſomuch that they are never 
after able to ſupport the fatigues and perils of war. 
had any power come to attack you, what would you 
have done; you who had never ſeen any thing of 
war ? you muſt have told the enemy to ſtay till you 
had conſulted the nymph. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 
If I did not know how to make war like you, I 


knew bow to aveid it, and to get myſelf reſpected 
gnd beloved by all my neighbours. I gave the Ro- 
mans laws, which, by making them juſt, laborious 
and ſober, will render them always ſufficiently for- 
midable to any who would wiſh to attack them. I am 
Rill greatly afraid that they retain too much of the 
ſpirit of rapine and violence which you had cultiva- 
ted in them. 
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XERXES 


AND 


LEONIDAS. 


DIALOGUE X. 


"Tis wiſdom and valaur that render States invincible, 
and not the great number of ſubjectt, nor the boundleſs 
authority of princes. 

XERXES. 

Mean, Leonidas, to do thee no ſmall honour : be 

it thy own fault, if thou art not henceforth al- 

ways in my retinue on the Stygian ſhore. 
LEONIDAS. 
I came down hither for no other end but to avoid 
ever ſeeing thee, and to repel thy tyranny. go ſeek 
thy women, thy eunuchs, thy ſlaves and thy flatte- 


rers. theſe be thy proper company. 
XERXES, 


Do but mark the rude, infolent fellow! a beggar- 
ly dog, who had never ought but the name of king 
without the authority, a captain of banditti. what ! 


thou art not aſhamed to compare thyſelf to the great 
king? haſt thou then forgot how I covered the earth 
G 2 | 


32 XERXES AND LEONIDAS. 
with ſoldiers, and the fea with ſhips ? knoweſt thou 


not that my army could not flake its thirſt at one 


meal without drying up whole rivers ? 
LEONTDAS. 
How dareſt thou boaſt the multitude of thy troops? 
three hundred Spartans, whom I commanded at Ther- 


mopylae, were cut off by thy numberleſs army, but 


could not be conquered: they fell not, till weary with 


ſlaughter. ſeeſt thou not thoſe crowds of wandering 
ghoſts that over-ſpread the ſhore ? theſe be the twen- 
ty thouſand Perſians we flew : ask them how many 
other men, and eſpecially of thine, one ſingle Spar- 
tan is worth. itis valour, and not number that ren- 
ders troops invincible. 
XERXES. 

That action of thine was an effort of madneſs and 
deſpair. 

LEONIDAS. 


No; it was a wiſe and generous action: we thought 
it our duty to devote ourſelves-to a certain death, in 
order to teach thee what it is to pretend to bring the 
Greeks into ſervitude, and in order to give all Greece 
time to prepare itſelf to conquer or periſh like our- 
ſelves : and actually that example of courage did a- 
 Roniſh the Perſians, and reanimate the difpirited Gre- 
cians. our death was well beſtowed. 

XERXE SS. 
Oh! how ſorry I am that I did not enter into the 
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have laid thy Lacedemon in aſhes, as 1 did Athens; 


Peloponneſe, after 1 had ravaged Attical I would 


and thee, impudent wretch, I would have 
1201148. 

"Tis no longer time cither to abuſe or flatter; we 
are now in the land of truth. doſt thou imagine 
thou art ſlill the great king? thy treaſures are far a- 
way from thee ; thou haſt no more guards nor armies, 
no more pomp nor pleaſures ; pancgyric comes no 
more to tickle thine cars. thou now art naked, fingle, 
and about to be judged by Minos; but thy ghoſt is 
ſtill very choleric and haughty : thou wert not more 
furious when thou commandedſt the ſea to be whipt ; 
for which piece of extravagant folly, thou didſt well 
deſerve whipping thyſelf : and thoſe gilded chains, 
doſt thou remember them, which thou cauſedſt to be 
thrown into the Helleſpont, in order to bold the 
ſtorms in thy ſlavery. a pretty fellow, to ſubdue the 
ſea! thou wert ſoon after fain to repaſs with all 
ſpeed into Afia, in a bark like a poor fiſher-man. be- 


hold to what comes the fooliſh vanity of men, who 


want to force the laws of nature, and to forget their 
own weakneſs, 
XERXES. 

Ah! kings whocan do any thing (I ſee it plainly, 
but alas! I ſee it too late) fall a prey to all their paſũ· 
ons. how is it poſſible for one that is a man to reſiſt 
his own power, and the flattery of all who ſurround 


$4 nns AND LEOWIDAS. 
him? O what a misfortune it is to be born amidſt ſo 
great perils ! 

LEONIDAS. 


That is the reaſon why I count my royalty preſe· 
rable to thine : I was king upon condition of leading 
an hard, ſober and laborious life, like my people. 1 


was king for no other end but to defend my country, 


and to make the laws reign : my royalty gave me the 

power of doing good without permitting me to do 

evil. . 
XERXES. 

Ay, but thou waſt poor, without ſplendor, with- 
out authority; one of my ſatraps was far greater and 
more magnificent than thou. 

LEONIDAS. 

I ſhould not indeed have had wherewithal to pierce 
mount Athos like thee ; nay, I believe that every one 
of thy fatraps imbezel'd more gold and filver than 
we had in our whole commonwealth : but our arms, 
without being gilded, could very well make ſhift to 
pierce theſe cowardly and effeminate fellows, whoſe 
innumerable multitude inſpired thee with ſo vain s 
confidence. 

XERXES. g 

But after all, had I entered immediately into the 
Peloponneſe, all Greece had been in chains ; not a ci- 
ty, not even thine, could have reſiſted me. 
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LEONIDAS. 
I believe it might have been as thou fayeſt, and wia 
* that makes me deſpiſe the great power of a barbarous 
people, which is neither inſtructed nor diſciplined. 
they want wiſe counſels, or if any ſuch are offered, 
they know not how to follow them, and always pre- 
ſer others that are weak or deceitful. 
| XERXES. 
The Greeks were propoſing to make a wall, in or- 
der to cloſe the Iſthmus ; but it was not yet made; 
and ſo I could have entered. 
| LEONIDAS. 
The wall was not yet made, it is true; but thou 
| wert not made to prevent thoſe who propoſed to 
make it. thy weakneſs was a yet greater ſecurity to 
the Greeks than their own ſtrength. 
XERXES. 
| Had I taken that iſthmus, I would have ſheẽen 
| LEONIDAS. 
Some other blunder; for ſome ſuch thou muſt 
needs have committed, depraved as thou wert by 
| luxury, pride, and an abhorrence of ſincere counſels: 
| thou wert eaſier to ſurprize than the Iſthmus. 
| 
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XERXES. | 
But I was neither the coward nor the brute thou 
didſt imagine me. 
LEONIDAS. 


Thou hadlt naturally courage and goodneſs of 


56 XASANUS AND 12018. 

heart: the tears thou dt at the fight of ſo many 

 thoukends, not cnc of whom was to remain on the 
earth before the end of a century, fuſficiently declare 

thy humanity. that was the moſt beautiful paſſage 

of yhy life. if thou hadſt not been too powerful ind - 

happy a king, thou wouldſt have been a tolerably ho- 

neſt man. 
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SOLON *' 


AND 


PISISTRATUS. 


DIALOGUE XI. 
Tyranmy proves oftentimes more fatal to the ſovereign 


than the ſubject. 

A 

of mortals, by making thy fellow- citizens thy 
ſlaves ; behold, thou art much the better for it! thou 
didſt deſpiſe all my remonſtrances, and trample all 
my laws under thy feet ; what reap'ſt thou now from 
thy tyranny but the execration of the Athenians, ang 
the juſt puniſhments thou art about to endure in black 
Tartarus. 


SOLON, 


PISISTRATUS. | 

But I governed with lenity enough. 'tis true I was 
willing to govern, and to ſacriſice whatever was ſuſ- 
picious to my authority. 

$0 LON. 

That is juſt what is called a tyrant. he does not 
do evil for the ſole pleaſure of doing it; but he ſticks 
at nothing he thinks conducive to the encreaſe of 
his greatneſs. 


8 soren AND PISISTRATUS. 
PISISTRATUS., 


I wanted to acquire glory. 


S0 LO. 


What glory is it to mſlave one's country, and to 


paſs, to all poſterity, for an impious wretch, who 
knew neither juſtice, honour, nor humanity. thou 
ſhouldſt have acquired glory, like ſo many other 
Greeks, by ſerving thy country, and not by oppreſ . 
ſing it as thou haſt done. 

PISISTRATUS. 7 

But when one has ſpirit, genius, and eloquence e- 
nough to govern, it is very hard to paſs one's lifein 
2 ſtate of dependence upon a capricious people. 

$0 LON. 

I grant it; but one ſhould endeavour to manage 
the people juſtly by the authority of the laws. I who 
ſpeak to thee was, thou well knoweſt, of the royal 
race; but did I ever ſhew any ambition to govern 
Athens? on the contrary, I ſacrificed every thing to 
put falutary laws in force: I lived poor: I never 
would make uſe of any thing but perſuaſion and good 
example, which are the arms of virtue. ſay, was this 
thy manner of acting ? 

PISISTRATUS. 

No; but the matter was, 1 meant to leave the 

royalty to my children. | 


s 0 LON. 
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And well thou haſt ſucceeded! for all the inheti- 
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"tance thou haſt left them is the public hatred and ab- 


horrence. the molt generous citizens have merited 
an immortal glory and ſtatues for poniarding the one; 
the other, a ſugitive, is gone ſervilely to a barbarous 
king, to implore his aſſiſtance againſt his own native 
country. ſuch be the poſſeſſions thou halt left thy 
children! hadſt thou left them the love of their coun- 
try, and a contempt of pageantry, they had fill 
been living happy amongſt the Athenians. 

| PISISTRATUS. 

But what! live without glory in obſcurity ? 
$0 LON. 

Is glory acquired only by crimes? it is to be 
fought in war againſt enemies, in all the virtues of a 
good citizen, in the contempt of every thing that in- 
toxicates and enervates men. O Piliſtratus, glory is a 
fine thing ! happy they who know how to find it ! 


but how pernicious is 9 
it is not 


PISISTRATUS. 
But the people had too much liberty; and a peo- 
ple too free is the moſt inſupportable of all tyrants. 
$0 LON. 

Thou ſhouldſt have aſſiſted me, to moderate the li- 
berty of the people, by eſtabliſhing my laws ; and not 
have overturned the laws to tyrannize over the peo- 
ple. thou haſt done like a father, who, to render his 
fon moderate and wg8abl, hou el hm ito e. 
ry for life, 

H2 
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60 zot on AND PISISTRATUS. 
PISISTRATUS. 


But the Athenians are too jealous of their liberty, 

$0LON. 

It is true the Athenians are jealous to exceſs of a 
liberty that belongs to them; but wert not thou ſtill 
more jealous of a tyranny which could not poſſibly 
belong to thee ? 

PISISTRATUS. 


Thad not patience to fee the people at the mercy of | 
the ſophilts and rhetoricians, who prevailed over per- 
ſons of wiſdom and diſcretion. 

solo. | 
It was ill better that the ſophiſts and rhetoricians 
ſhould ſometimes gull the people by their argumenta- 
tions and eloquence, than to ſee thee ſtop the mouths 
of both good and bad counſellors, in order to cruſh 
the people, and hear nothing but thy own paſſions. 
but what ſweets didſt thou taſte in that power? what 
can be the charm of tyranny ? 

PISISTRATUS. 


Why, it is, to be feared by every-body, to fear 
no-body, and to be able to do any thing. 


$OLON. 
Fool, thou hadſt every thing to fear, and that thou 
didſt experience, when thou felleſt from the top of thy 
fortune, and hadſt ſo much ado to riſe again. thou 
findſt it alſo in thy children. who was it had moſt to 
fear, thou or the Athenians? whether the Athenians, 
who groaning under the yoke of bondage deteſted 
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voten AND PISISTRATUS. 62 
thee, or thou who wert always to fear being betrayed, 
diſpoſſeſſed, and puniſhed for thy uſurpation ? thou 
hadſt therefore more to fear than the very captive 
people, to whom thou renderedſt thyſelf fo formi- 

PISISTRATUS. 
I frankly own that tyranny gave me no real plea- 
ſure ; but I ſhould never have had the courage to part 
with it: by loſing the authority I ſhould have fallen 


into a mortal languor. 


"$SOL ON 


JUS TINIAN. 


DIALOGUE xX. 
A juſt notion of the laws fit to render a people good and 
happy. 


JUSTINIAN, 


HERE is nothing like the majeſty of the Ro- 
man laws. you had with the Grecks the re- 


putation of a great Jawgiver ; but had you lived 2 


mongſt us, your glory would have been much eclipſed. 


$OLON. 
For what reaſon ? ſhould 1 have been deſpiſed in 
your country ? | | 
JUSTINIAN. 


jms, both for the number and perſoftion of the 


SOLON. 
Wherein, pray, have they improved ? 
JUSTEINIAN. 


We have an infinity of admirable laws, which 


have been made at different times. I ſhall in all ages Ty 
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great body of 
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30110. 

I have often heard Cicero ſay here below, that the 
laws of the twelve tables were the moſt perſect the 
Romans ever had. you'll give me leave to obſerve 
by the way, that thoſe laws travelled from Greece to 
22 — 

JUSTINIAN. 
nn 
too ſimple, and too ſhort, to enter into competition 
with our laws, which have foreſeen every thing, de- 
termined every thing, put every thing in order with 
an infinite particularity. 


SOLON. 
For my part, I thought that laws, in order to be 


| good, were to be clear, ſimple, ſhort, adapted to a 


whole people, who are to underſtand them, to retain 
them eaſily, to love them, to obey them upon all oc- 
caſions, and at all times. 

JUSTINIAN, 


But ſimple and ſhort laws do by no means afford 
ſufficient exerciſe for the learning and genius of the 
lawyer; they don't deſet nd enough into curious queſ- 


tions. 


$OLON. 

I confeſs it ſeemed to me, that laws were made on 
purpoſe to avoid knotty queſtions, and to preſerve 
amongſt a people good morals, order and peace : but 
you inform me, that they ought to give exerciſe to 
ſubtle wits, and to furniſh out matter of pleading. 


64 non a JUSTINAY 
JUSTINIAN. 
Rome has produced learned lawyers : Sparta had 
nothing but ignorant ſoldiers. 
$@LON. 

I ſhould have taken good laws to be ſuch as pre. 
vent any occaſion for lawyers, and enable all the ig 
norant to live in peace under the protection of thoſe 
fimple and clear laws, without being reduced to the 
neceſſity of conſulting vain ſophiſters about the ſenſe 
of different texts, and the manner of reconciling them. 
I mould conclude laws not very good, when they re- 
quire ſo many learned men to explain them, and who 
arenever agreed amongſt themſelyes. 


JUSTINIAN. 


In order to adjuſt every thing, I made my compi- 
lation. 


SOLON. 

Tribonian told me but yeſterday, that it was he 
who made it. 
| JUSTINIAN. 

Tis very true: but he did it by my orders: it is 
not for an emperor to perform ſuch a work himſelf. 
$OLON. 

I, for my part, who have reigned, thought that the 
principal function of a people's governor was, to 
give them laws which ſhould rule at once the king 
and the people, in order to make them good and hap- 
PN. to command armies, to win victories, is nothing 
in compariſon of the glory of a lawgiver. but to re- 
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$QLON AKD JUSTINIAN. 65s 
turn to your Tribonian : he hath made but a compi- 
lation of occaſional laws, which have often varied; 
and you never had a true body of laws all made wge- 
ther, upon one uniform plan, to form the manners 
and whole government of a nation: it is a cullacti- 
on of particular laws for deciding upon the recipro- 
cal pretenſions of private perſons ; but the Greeks 
alone have the glory of having made fundamental 
laws for conducting a people on philoſophical prin- 
ciples, and regulating its whole policy and govern- 
ment. as for the multitude of your laws, which you 
ſo much boaſt of, tis that makes me believe, you ei- 
ther have never had good anes, or that you have not 
known how to preſerve them in their ſimplicity. for 
the right governing of a people, there need but few 
judges, and few laws: there are few men capable of 
being judges ; the multitude of judges corrupts eve- 
ry thing: the multitude of laws is no leſa pernicious; 
they come to be no longer underſtood, no longer 
| kept: when once there are ſo many, men grow accuſ- 
tomed to reverence them in appearance, and to break 
them under ſpecious pretexts. vanity cauſes them to 
be made with folemn pomp ; avarice and the other 
paſſions cauſe them to be deſpiſed. people ſport with 
pound them as every one requires for his money. 
hence ariſes chicane, a monſter born to devour man- 
kind. I judge of cauſes by their effefts. laws appear 
to me good only in the countries where there is no 


I | 
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pleading, and where ſimple and ſhort laws have a- 
voided all queſtions. I would have neither 


entails, nor borrowings, nor ſellings, nor exchanges, 
I would have but a very narrow tract of land in each 
family; this eſtate to be unalienable, and the magiſ- 
trate to divide it equally amongſt the children, ac- 
cording to the law, after the father's death. when 
families ſhould multiply too faſt in proportion to the 
extent of the lands, I would fend off a part of the peo- 
ple to make a colony in ſome deſert iſland. for this 
one ſhort and ſimple rule, I would willingly diſpenſe 
with all your traſh of Jaws, and turn my thoughts 
wholly towards regulating the manners, towards train- 


ing up the youth to ſobriety, labour, patience ; to the 


contempt of ſoftneſs, to fortitude againſt pain and 

againſt death. this were better than ſubtilizing upon 

contracts and guardianſhips. 

JUSTINIAN. 
r 

is ingenious in j 


SOLON. 


1 like fimple, harſh, and unpoliſhed laws better 


than an ingenious art of diſturbing mens quiet, and 


ſapping the foundation of morals. never were there 
ſo many laws as in your time; never was your em- 
pire ſo ſoft, ſo effeminate, ſo degenerate, fo unwor- 
thy of the ancient Romans who bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the Spartans. you were yourſelf but a cheat · 


ons by will, nor adoptions, nor diſinheritings, nor 
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ing, impious villain, a deſtroyer of good laws, a com- 
pound of vanity and falſhood; and your Tribonian 
was as wicked, as double and as diſſolute. Procopius 
unmazked you. but to return to laws: they are laws 
only ſo far as they are eaſily conceived, confided in, 
beloved, obeyed ; and are good only fo far as their 
made none either good or happy by your pompous 
compilation: whence I conclude, that it deſerves to 
be burned. 1 fee you grow angry : imperial majeſty 


thinks itſelf above truth ; but its ſhade is no more 
than a ſhadow, to which one may tell truth with im- 
| punity : however, to appeaſe your kindled wrath, III 
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DEMOCRIT Us 


AND 


HERACLITUS. 


DIALOGUE XK. 
A compariſon of Democritus and Heraclitus, wherein 
the advantage is given 10 the latter, as being the 
more A 


DEMOCRITUS. 


— 


HERACLITUS. 
comms. been kad 
nothing in the world but what is prepoſterous, and 
diſpleaſing. 
DEMOCRITUS. 


You take things in too great earneſt, and that does 
you harm. 


HERACLITUS, 

You take them in too great jeſt : your flecring air 
is rather that of a ſatyr than of a philoſopher. are you 
nothing touched to ſee mankind fo blind, fo corrupt, 
gone fo aſtray ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

I am much more touched to fee them ſo imperti- 

nent and fo ridiculous. 


* 


DENOCKITUS And ee eee, 6 
n Haares. 

But zfier all, that mankind you laugh at, is the 
whole world with which you live; tis the ſociety of 
your friends, tis your family, 'tis yourſelf. 

DEMOCRETUS. 

I care very little for all the fools I fee, and counc 

myſelf very wiſe in making a jeſt of them. 
1 1440117886. 

If they are fools, you are nei very wiſe nor 
good · natured, inſtead of patying them to inful their 
folly : befides, how are you fure that you are not as 
extravagant as they ? 

DENOCRITUS. 

That Iexamathe,Ginding in a things he dro 

contrary to what they think. 
EERACLITUS. 

There are follies of various kinds. by fo con- 
ſtantly contradicting the follies of others you poſſib- 
iy run into an oppoſite extreme, which is no lefs 


DEMOCRITUS. 

Fancy what you pleaſe, and weep over me too, if 
you have any tears to ſpare. for my part, I am con- 
tent with laughing at fools. prithee are not all men 
ſuch ? 

KERACLITUS. 
Alas ! they are too too much fo, and that is what 


grieves my heart: you and I agree in this point, that 
men do not follow reaſon : but I, who will not do 


70 . DENOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS. 
to love them; and that love fills me with com- 
paſkon for their errors. am I to blame for pitying 
my own ſpecies, my brethren, what is in a manner 
a part of myſelf? ſhould you chance to go into an 
hoſpital of wounded perſons, would their wounds 
excite your mirth ? now the fores of the body are 
nothing in compariſon of thoſe of the mind: ſure 
you would be aſhamed of your cruelty, had you laugh- 
ed at a poor wretch maimed of a leg; and yet you 
have the inhumanity to make ſport of the whole 
world who have loſt their reaſon. 
DEMOCRITUS. 

He who has loſt a leg is to be pitied, in that him- 
ſelf did not deprive him of that member: but he who 
loſes reaſon, loſes it through his own fault. 

KERACLITUS, | 

An! fo much the more to be pitied! a furious 
be ſtill more worthy of compaſſion than an 
blind man. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Come, let us make up the mater ; there is room to 
juſtify us both: there is every where reaſon to laugh, 
and reaſon to cry. the world is ridiculous, and 1 
Jaugh at it: it is deplorable, and you weep at it. eve- 
ry one conſiders it in his own way, and according to 
his own temper : one thing certain is, that the world 
is prepoſterous; to act well, to think right, one muſt 
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ad, one muſt think differently with the many: to go 
by the authority and example of the generality of 
men, is the lot of fools. 
 HERACLITUS. 

All that is true : but you love nothing, oY the 
misfortune of others makes you merry; which is to 
love neither men, nor the virtue they forſake. 


$i Oe, 


AND 


LUCIAN. 


DIALOGUE XIV. 


Az over-credulity is an exceſs to be avoided : but that of 
incredulity is of far more fatal tendency. 
VERODOTUS. 

AH! good-morrow, my friend: thou art no 
longer in a lavghing humour, thou who haſt 
made ſo many famous men converſe together in their 
pailing of Charon's ferry; ſo thou art even come 
down to the Stygian banks in thy turn. thou haut 
reaſon to play upon tyrants, flatterers, miſcreants, 
but not upon me ? 

LUCIAN. 
When did I ever play upon thee ? thou ſeckeſt a 
quarrel. | 
KERODOTUS. 


In thy true hiſtory, and elſewhere, thou takeſt my 
relations for fables. 
LUCIAN. 
And was 1, pray, to blame? how many things 
didſt thou advance upon the authority of prieſts and 


other people, who deal always in myſtery and the = 


marvellous ? 
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KERODOTUS. 

devious wenncd, — ahhh 
LUCIAN. 

There would have needed a purer and ug . 
rious religion than that of Jupiter and Venus, of 
Mars, Apollo, and the other deities, to perſuade per- 
ſons of good ſenſe : and the more ſhame for thee to 
have believed it. 

HERODOTUS. 

. 
was ſacred to thee. 

LUCIAN. 

I deſpiſed the gods, becauſe the poets painted them 
out to us as the moſt ſcandalous people in the world. 
as for the philoſophers, they pretended to eſteem no- 
thing but virtue, and at the fame time were full of 
vices ; had they been truly philoſophers, I would 
have honoured them. 
HERODOTUS. 

But how didſt thou treat even Socrates himſelf? 
was it his fault or thine? tell me. 

LUCIAN. 

'Tis true I drolled a little upon the things he was 
accuſed of: but I never condemned him ſeriouſly. 
HERODOTUS. 

Should any one make ſport at the expence of fo 
great a man, and that upon groſs calumnies. but ſay 


the truth, thy ſole aim was to laugh, to jeer, at every 
thing, to ſhew ſomewhat ridiculous in every particu- 
K 
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lar, without troubling thy head to eſtabliſh any thing 


* 


LUCIAN. 

How! did I not laſh the vices? did not I fulmi- 
nate againſt the great that abuſe their greatneſs ? did 
not I extol to the skies the contempt of riches and 
of pleaſures ? 


HERODOTUS 


"Tis true, thou didſt fpeak well of virtue; but to 


cenſure the vices of all mankind was rather a ſtrain 
of fatyr, than a ſentiment of ſolid philoſophy. thou 
didft even praiſe virtue, but without caring to trace 


it back to the principles of religion and philoſophy, | 


which are its true foundations. 
LUCIAN. | 

Thou reaſoneſt better here below than thou didſt 
in thy great travels. but come let us be friends. I was 
not credulous enough, and thou wert too much fo. 
HERODOTUS. 

Ah! thou art ſtill the old man, turning every 
thing into pleaſantry. were it not full time that thy 
ſhade had a little gravity ? 

LUCIAN. 


Gravity! I am fiek of it, I have ſeen ſo much of- 


it. I was environed with a parcel of philoſophers 
who piqued themſelves upon it, without either truth, 


Jultice, friendſhip, moderation or modeſty. 
HERODOTUS. 
Thou talkeſt of the philoſophers of thy time, who 
had degenerated, but— 


| 
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8 LUCIAN, 
But what? wouldſt thou have me to have ſeen 
thoſe who were dead ſeveral ages before I was born? 
I had no remembrance of having been at the fiege of 
Troy, like Pythagoras. every body cannot have been 
Euphorbus. - 
HERODOTUS. 
The other jeer! and ſuch are thy replies to the 
moſt ſolid arguments. I wiſh, for thy puniſhment, 
that the gods, in whom thou wouldſt not believe, 
may ſend thee into the body of ſome traveler, who 
ſhall make a tour through all the countries, of which 
I have related things thou treateſt as fabulous. 
LUCIAN. 

After that, I ſhould want no more but to paſs from 
| bodyto body through all the different ſetts of philo- 
ſophers which I have decried ; and ſo I ſhould be one 
after another of all the contrary opinions which 1 
| have derided. that would be mighty pretty: but thou 
haſt ſaid things very near as credible. | 
; HERODOTUS. 
Away : I give thee up, and comfort myſelf with 
the thoughts that I am in company with Homer, So- 
crates, and Pythagoras, whom thou haſt no more 
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AND 


ALCIBIADES 


DIALOEUE xv. 


The greateſt natural qualities prove oftentimes but a re- 
8 ore not ſupported by a conſtant hoe of 


SOCRATES. 
O ! thou art ſtill the fame agreeable perſon ! whom 
ſhalt thou find to charm in theſe infernal regions? 
ALCIBIADES. 
And thou art ſtill the ſame cenſor of mankind | 
whom ſhalt thou find to perſuade here, thou who wilt 
ever be perſuading of ſomebody ? 
SOCRATES. 

I have been diſcouraged from attempting to per- 
ſuade men, fince I found how ill my diſcourſes fuc- 
ceeded in perſuading thee to virtue. 

ALCIBIADES, 
Wouldſt thou have had me live poor and mean 


like thee, without meddling with public affairs ? 


SOCRATES, 


lee eee e 


to embroil them, and become the enemy of one's 
country ? 


SOCRATES. 


bs, 


enemies of Greece, to whom thou hadſt devoted thy. 
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| 41011486. 

Ille character better than thine. I was bean- 
tiful, magnificent, full of glory, and living in the 
heart of delights, became the terror of the Lacede- 


monians and Perfians. the Athenians could not fave 


their city, but by recalling me : and had they taken 
my advice, Lyſander had never entered their har- 
bour. as for thee, thou wert but a poor, homely, 
flat-noſed, bald creature, who ſpenteſt thy whole life 
in deſcanting, and finding fault with men in every 
thing they do. Ariſtophanes play'd thee off upon 
the ſtage ; thou wert accounted a profane perſon, 
and fo wert put to death. 
SOCRATES. 

Thou huddleſt a great many things together: 
us examine them a little ſeparately. thou waſt beau- 
tiful, but infamous for the ſhameful uſes thou madeſt 
of thy beauty: ſenſual delights corrupted thy fine dif- 
polition. thou haſt rendered great ſervices to thy 
country ; but thou haſt alſo done it great miſchiefs : 
in both the good and bad offices thou didft it, ic was 
a vain ambition that actuated thee, and conſequent- 
ly no true glory can accrue to thee from them. the 


ſelf, could not truſt thee, nor thou them. had it not 
been more glorious to have lived poor in thy native 
country, and there to have ſuffered patiently whate- 
ver wicked men uſually do to oppreſs virtue. it was 


* 
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better to be homely and wiſe ike me, than hand. 
ſome and diſſalute as thou walt. the only thing I can 
be reproached with, is, my having loved thee too 
much, and ſuffered myſelf to be blinded by fo fickle 
a temper as thine. thy vices diſhonoured the philoſo- 
phical education Socrates had beſtowed upon thee. 
there lay my fault. , | 
ALCIBIADES. 

But thy death ſhews thou wert a profane perſon. 

SOCRATES. 

The profane are ſuch as broke down the Mercu- 
ries. I had rather have ſwallowed poiſon for teaching 
the truth, and provoked men, who are not able to 
bear it, than met death, like thee, in the arms of « 
aurtizan. 


41011428. 

Thy raillery was ever keen. 

SOCRATES. 

Who could ſuffer a man that was fit for doing ſo 
many good things, and did ſo many badones ? thou 
comet again to inſult virtue. 

ALCIBIADES. 
How now ! the ghoſt of Socrates and virtne, it 
roche ſame thing ? thou doſt not wane pre- 
ſumption | 


SOCRATES. 


Count Socrates as nothing, if thou wilt ; 1 give | 


Ur Gor leave. but after beguiling wy bopes of the 
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e, anD Anne. 
viewe I endeavoured to inflill imo thee, come not 
alſo to make = mock of philoſophy, and to bouſt all 
thy ahn to me : they had fome luſtre, but no rule. 
thou haſt no manner of reaſon to laugh ; death has 
made thee as homely and flat-noſed as myſelf; what 
remains to thee now of thy pleaſures ? 


4210114928. 
Ah! nothing but the ſhame and remorſe. but whi- 
ther art thou going ? wherefore wilt thou leave me ? 


| SOCRATES. 
Farewel. as I did not follow thee in thy ambitious 


expeditions into Sicily, Sparta or Aſia, thou haſt no 
title to follow me into the Elyſian fields, whither 1 
go to lead a peaceful and happy life with Solon, Ly- 
curgus, and the other ſages. 

41014528. 

Ab! my dear Socrates, muſt I be parted from thee? 
alas! whither ſhall I go then? 

| SOCRATES. 

Along with thoſe weak and vain ſouls, whole life 
has been a perpetual medley of good and evil, and 
who have never loved pure virtue for any continu- 
ance. thou waſt born to follow virtue; thou haſt 


_ preferred thy paſhons : now ſhe forſakes thee in her 


turn, and thou ſhalt regret her eternally. 
ALCIBIADES. 
Alas ! my dear Socrates, thou that didſt fo love 
me, wilt thou never more take any pity on me? thou 


another, that my diſpoſition was good at bottom. 
SOCRATES. 
That is what renders thee more inexcuſable : na- 
ture was very kind to thee, and thou haſt abuſed her 
kindneſs. my love for thee, like thy fine diſpoſition, 
has ſerved but to increaſe thy condemnation ; I lo- 
ved thee for thy virtue; but at length I loved thee 
to the hazarding of my own reputation. I ſuffered for 
thy fake the being unjuſtly ſuſpected of monſtrous 
vices which I condemned in the whole of my doc- 
trine : to thee I ſacrificed my life as well as my ho- 
nour. haſt thou forgot the expedition of Potidea, in 
which I quartered always with thee? a father can- 
not ſtick cloſer to his ſon than I did to thee : in all 
rencounters I was ever by thy fide. one day the fight 
proving doubtful, thou waſt wounded ; inſtantly ! 
ruſhed in before thee, to cover thee with my body as 
with a buckler: I faved thy life, thy liberty, thy 
arms: the crown was due to me for that action; but 
I defired the chiefs to give it thee. I had a paſſion for 
nothing but thy glory. I ſhould never have believed 
thou couldſt have become the ſhame of thy country, 
and the ſource of all its misfortunes. 
ALCIBIADES. 
I ſuppoſe, my dear Socrates, thou haſt not forgot 
too that other occaſion, when our troops having 
been defeated, thou wert retreating on foot with no 


canſt not diſown, for thou knowelt it better than 
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fall difficylty, and | chancing to come up on horſe- 


* | - 


back, ſtopped and beat back thy foes that were about 
to overwhelm thee. fo let us balance accounts. 
SOCRATES. 

With all my heart. but if 1 call to mind what 3 
have done for thee, it is by no means to upbraid thee 
with it, or to extol myſelf; 'tis only to ſhew what 
care I took to make thee good, and how ill thou haſt 


" anſwered all my pains. 


ALCIBIADES. 

Thou haſt nothing to ſay againſt my earlier years. 
as I liſtened to thy inſtructions, I would often melt 
into tears. if I ſometimes eloped from thee, when 
drawn away by company, thou didſt hunt after me, 
as a maſter after his run away ſlave; never did I dare 
to reſiſt thee ; I gave ear to none but thee ; I feared 
nothing but thy diſpleaſure. 

Tis true, I laid a wager one day to give Hipponi- 
cus a box on the ear : I accordingly gave it him ; and 
then went to beg his pardon, and ſtrip myſelf before 
him that he might puniſh me with rods : but he for- 
gave me, finding I had offended him only through 
the levity of my ſprightly and gameſome diſpoſition. 


SOCRATES. 


Then thou hedſt committed but the faule of © 
young fool : but afterwards thou didſt perpetrate 
the crimes of a villain, who diſregards the Gods, 
who makes a mock of virtue and honour, who lays 
L 


his country in aſhes to gratify his ambition, who 
carries diſſolute manners into all foreign nations. 
away, thou moveſt at once my horror and pity. 
thou walt framed for being good, and haſt choſen 
to be wicked: for which I am inconſolable. we muſt 
part. the three judges will decide thy fate: but there 
can be no more union between us here below. 
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ALCIBIADES 


SOCRATES 


AND 


DIALOGUE XVI. 

Good government is that wherein the citizens are train- 
ed up in a reverence of the laws, and le of their 
country, and of mankind, which is the great country. 

SOCRATES. 
Yu L-k you ——ͤ Henne 
own expence, as well as at the expence of 
all thoſe whom you have deceived. you might have 
been the worthy hero of a ſecond Odyſley ; for you 
have ſeen the manners of more nations in your tra- 
vels, than did ever Ulyſſes in his. 
ALCIBIADES 
It is not experience I want, but wiſdom; and tho” 
you rally me, you cannot deny but a man learns a- 
bundance of things when he travels, and ſtudies ſe- 
riouſly the manners of ſo many nations. 
SOCRATES. | 
It is true that ſuch a ſtudy, were it rightly per- 
formed, might greatly improve the mind: but it 


would require a true philoſopher, a perſon of ſedate- 


neſs and application, not ſway'd by ambition and 


pleaſure as you were; one free from paſſion and pre- 
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jodice, who ſhould inveſtigate what were good in 
every people, and diſcover wherein the laws of each 
country have been profitable or pernicious to it. u- 
pon returning from his travels, ſuch a philoſopher 
would prove an excellent lawgiver. but you never 
were a man to give laws ; your talent lay wholly in 
breaking them: ſcarce were you got out of the ſhell, 
when you adviſed your uncle Pericles, to commence 
a war, in order to avoid giving account of the pub- 
lic money; nay, I believe that even after your death, 
you would be but a dangerous keeper of the laws. 


ALCIBLADES. 

Let me alone, I beſeech you : the river of oblivi- 
on ought to drown all my faults. let us talk of the 
manners of nations : wherever I went, I found only 
cuſtoms, and but very few laws. all the barbarians 
have no other rule than the uſe and example of their 
fathers. the Perſians themſelves, whoſe manners in 
the time of Cyrus have been ſo much boaſted, retain 
not the leaſt trace of true virtue: their bravery and 
magnificence ſpeak a pretty good natural diſpoſiti- 
on; but it is corrupted by effeminacy and the groſſeſt 
pride. their kings, worſhipped like idols, can never 
be honeſt men, nor come to the knowledge of the 
truth; humaniĩty cannot bear with moderation ſo in- 
ordinate a power as theirs : they imagine every thing 
made for them; and fo ſport with the property, the 
honour, and the life of all other men. nothing be- 
trays more barbarouſneſs than ſuch a form of go- 
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vernment; for there are no longer any laws, and the 


wil of one man, whoſe every paſhon is flattered, is 


the only law. 
SOCRATES. 

That country could not be very agreeable to fo 
free and bold a ſp:rit as yours : but do not you think 
the liberty of Athens in another extreme ? 
ALCIBIAaDES. 

The Spartan conſtitution is the beſt I have ſeen. 
SOCRATES. 
Does not the ſervitude of the Helotes appear con- 


trary to humanity? go back boldly totrue principles. 


- diveſt yourſelf of all prejudice; and confeſs, that in 


this particular, the Greeks are themſelves ſomewhat 
barbarovs. is it lawful for one part of men to treat 
another like beaſts of burden? 
ALCIBIADES. 
Why not, if they be a ſubdued people? 
SOCRATES. 
A ſubdued people is ſtill a people; the right of 
conqueſt is a right leſs valid than that of humanity. 
what is called conqueſt becomes the height of tyran- 
ny, and the execration of mankind, unlefs the con- 
queror has made his conqueſt by a juſt war, and ren- 
dered the conquered people happy, by giving them 
good laws. it is therefore unlawful for the Lacede- 
monians ſo inhumanly to treat the Helotes, who are 
men as well as themſelves. what horrid barbarity, 
for one people to make nothing of the life and quiet 
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of another ! as the head of a family ought never to 
be ſo fond of aggrandizing his houſe, as to difturh = 
the public peace and tranquillity of the whole people, 
whereof he and his family are but a member ; ſoit is 
a mad, brutal, and pernicious conduct for the head 
of a nation to place his glory in augmenting the power 
of his people, by diſturbing the quiet and liberty of 
the neighbouring nations. a people is no leſs a mem- 
ber of mankind, which is the general ſociety, than a 
family is 2 member of a particular nation. every one 
owes incomparably more to mankind, which is his 
great country, than to the particular country where 
he chances to be born i it is therefore infinitely more 
pernicious to violate juſtice between people and peo- 
ple, than to violate it between family and family to 
the detriment of one's commonwealth. to renounce 
a ſenſe of humanity, is not only to want politeneſs, 
and to fall into barbarouſneſs ; but it is the moſt un- 
natural blindneſs of highway-men and ſavages: it is 
to be no longer a man, but a Cannibal. 
41014928. 

You grow angry ! methinks you were better hu- 
moured in the world : your keen ironies uſed to have 
ſomewhat pleaſanter in them. 

SOCRATES. - 

I cannot be pleaſant upon fo ſerious ſubjects. the 
Lacedemonians have abandoned all the peaceful arts, 
in order to keep and cultivate only that of war; and 
as war is the greateſt of evils, they know only how 
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to do evil, they value themſelves upon it; they dif- 
dain every thing that is not the deſtruction of man- 
kind, and that cannot conduce to the brutal glory of 
an handful of men called Spartans. others muſt tl 
ſcrve themſelves to ravage the lands of their neigh- 
bours. they are not ſober and ſevere upon them- 
ſelves, in order to be juſt and moderate towards o- 
thers. on the contrary, they are hard-hearted and 
fierce againſt whatever is not their native country, 
as if human nature were not more their native coun- 
try than Sparta. war is an evil that diſhonours man- 
Kind: could all hiſtories be buried in eternal oblivi- 


on, it ought to be concealed from poſterity, that men 


have been capable of killing men. all wars are civil 
ones; for it is ſtill man ſpilling his own blood, tear- 
ing out his own bowels : the more war is extenſive, 
the more is it fatal ; therefore that of nations which 
compoſe mankind, is yet worſe than that of families 
which diſturd a people. it is not lawful then to make 
war, but when it cannot be avoided, and at the laſt 
extremity, in order to repel the violence of the ene- 
my. How did not Lycurgus dread to form a people 
idle and uakit for all the gentle and innocent occu- 
pations of peace, and to have given no other exerciſe 
to their faculties than that of hurting humanity by 


war? 


ALCIBIADES. 
| Your choler warms with reaſon : but would you 
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tither thale'n.prople Bike: that of Achens, which re. 


fines to the laſt exceſs upon the acts devoted to plex- 
fare ? one had till better bear with fierce tempers 
like thoſe of Lacedemon. 
SOCRATES. 
How wonderfully are you changed ! you are no 
more that ſcandalous perſon. the Stygian banks make 
fine alterations ; but perhaps you ſpeak thus out of 
complaiſance ; for you were all your lifetime a Pro- 
tens in behaviour : but be that as it will, I conſeſe 
that a people, who by the contagion of their manners 
carry luxury, effeminacy, injuſtice and fraud into o- 
ther nations, do ſtill worſe than one which has no 
other occupation, no other merit than that of ſhed- 
ding blood; for virtue is more precious to men than 
life. Lycurgus is therefore commendable for having 
baniſhed out of his commonwealth, all the arts that 
are ſubſervient only to pride and pleaſure : but he is 
the other arts neceſſary to a ſimple and frugal life. 
is it not ſhameful that a people ſhould not be ſuſſici- 
ent for itſelf, and ſhould want another people given 
to agriculture to provide it ſuſtenance. 
ALCIBIADES. 
Well, I ſtand condemned upon that head: but do 
not you love the ſtrict diſcipline of Sparta, and the 


inviolable ſubordination which there ſubjects the 


youth to the aged, better than the unbridled wiſdom 
of Athens? 
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SOCRATES. 


A people ſpoiled by an exceſſive liberty, is the 
moſt inſupportable of all tyrants ; fo the populace 
riſen againſt the laws proves the moſt inſolent of 
all maſters. but there ſhould be a medium. now this 
medium is, that a people have written laws ever 
ſtanding and conſecrated by the whole nation ; that 
they be above every thing ; that thoſe who govern 
derive their authority ſolely from them ; that they 
have all power to do good, and according to the laws; 
and that they have no power againſt thoſe laws to 
authorize evil : this is what men, were they not blind 
and enemies to themſelves, would unanimouſly eſta- 
bliſh for their common felicity. but ſome, like the 
Athenians, overturn the laws, for fear of giving too 
much authority to the magiſtrates, by whom the laws 
ought to reign ; and others, like the Perſians, out 
of a ſuperſtitious veneration for the laws, become 
ſuch abject flaves to thoſe, who ought to make the 
laws reign ; that theſe men reign themſelves; nor is 
there any other real law than their abſolute will and 
pleaſure. thus both ſhoot wide of the mark, which is a 
liberty, moderated by the ſole authority of the laws, 
whereof thoſe who govern ought to be but the bare 
defenders. he who governs ſhould be the moſt obe- 
dient to the law: this perſon, diſtin& from the law, 


z nothing; and is ſacred only fo far as he is him- 


ſelf, without intereſt and without paſſion, the living 


hw given for the good of men. by this you may 
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Judge how far the Grecians, who fo greatly deſpiſe 
the barbarians, are ſtill in barbarity themſelves the 
war, in which the ambitious jealouſy 
of two republics made a general combuſtion for cight 
and twenty years, is a fatal proof of it. did not you 
yourſelf, who are here ſpeaking, flacter ſometimes the 
gloomy and implacable ambition of the Lacedemoni- 
ans; ſometimes the vainer and more ſprighely ambiti- 
on of the Athenians ? Athens, with leſs power, made 
greater efforrs, and triumphed a long time over all 
Greece ; but at laſt ſhe fell all at once, the defpotiſm 
of the people being a mad and. blind power, which 
rages againſt itſelf, which is abſolute and above the 
laws, only to complete its own deſtruction. 
| ALCIBIADES. 

I find Avitus was not in the wrong to order you 
2 doſe of hemlock ; and that your politics were yet 
more to be feared than your new religion. 
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SOCRATES, 
ALCIBIADES 


AND 


T I M O N- 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


The juſt mean between miſanthropy and the corrupt cha- 
rater of Alcibiades. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
Er 
ſach a liking for that man-hater, who is a very 
bug-bear to little children. 
SOCRATES. 

You ſhould be much more ſurpriſed at his grow 
ing familiar with me. 
TIMON. 

I am accuſed of hating men, and indeed I do not 
deny it. let any one but behold what make they are 
of, and then judge if I be in the wrong. to hate man- 
kind is to hate an evil beaſt, a multitude of fools, 
knaves, flatterers, traitors, and ungrateful monſters. 

ALCIBIADES, | 
A fine catalogue of names truly ! but what better 
is it to be fierce, diſdainful, unſociable, and ever ſnarl- 
| M 2 
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ing? for my part, I find that fools make me merry, 
and men of ſenſe give me fatisfaftion. I deſire to 
pleaſe them in my turn, and can reliſh any thing in 
order to be agreeable in ſociety. 
T1IMON. 
I again reliſh nothing; every thing diſpleaſes me, 
every thing is falſe, prepoſterous and inſupportable : 
every thing provokes me, and raiſes my averſion. 


you are a Proteus, who aſſume indifferently all, 21 


even the moſt oppoſite forms, becauſe you keep to 
none. theſe metamorphoſes, which coſt you nothing, 
ſpeak a heart void of principles either of juſtice or 
truth. virtue, with you, is but a ſpecious name, nor 
is there any fixed. what you approve at Athens you 
condema at Lacedemon. in Greece you area Greek, 
in Aſia a Perſian : nor gods, nor laws, nor country 
can reſtrain you. you follow but one rule, which is 
the paſſion of pleaſing, of dazzling, of domineering, 
of living amidſt delights, and of embroiling ſtates. 
O heavens ! that ſuch a man ſhould be ſuffered upon 
earth, and other men not be aſhamed of admiring 


him ! Alcibiades is beloved of men, Alcibiades who 


makes ſport of them, and by his crimes involves 
them in ſo many miſchiefs. for my part, I hate Al- 
cibiades, and all the fools that love him, and ſhould 
be very ſorry to be loved by them, ſince they can love 
nothing but evil. 

ALCIBIADES, 


A very obliging declaration! however I do not 
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in the leaſt take it ill. you place me at the head of all 
mankind, and ſo do me a great deal of honour. my 
fide is rather ſtronger than yours; but you have a 
good heart, and do not fear to ſtand ſingle againſt us 


all. 
TIMON, 


I ſhould abhor not to ſtand ſingle, when I ſee the 
baſeneſs, the cowardice, the levity, the corruption 
and pollution of all the men that cumber the face of 
the earth. 4 
ALCIBIADES. 

Do you except none ? 

TIMON. 
No, not one indeed, and you lefs than another. 
ALCIBIADES. 
What! not yourſelf ? do you hate yourſelf too? 
TIMON. 

Yes; I hate myſelf frequently, when I catch my- 
ſelf in any weakneſs. 
ALCIBIADES. 

You do mighty well, and are only to blame, that 
you do not do fo always. what is there more hate- 
ful than a man that has forgot that he is a man; who 
hates his own nature, who beholds nothing but with 
abhorrence, and with a ſavage melancholy, which 
turns every thing into poiſon, and renounces all 
1 
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TINON. 

Give me men Gmple and upright, full of juſtice, 
and every way good, I'll love them, I'll never 
leave them, I'll worſhip them like gods upon earth. 
but fo long as you ſhall give me men that are not 
men; foxes in cunning, and tygers in cruelty ; who 
ſhall have the face, the body, the voice human with 
a monſter's heart, like the Syrens ; humanity itſelf 
will make me deteſt and ſly them. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We mult then make you men on purpoſe. Is it 
not better to accommodate one's ſelf to men ſuch as 
one finds them, than to reſolve to hate them till 
they accommodate themſelves to us? with ſo criti- 
cal a moroſeneſs, one paſſes life diſmally, deſpiſed, 
derided, deſerted, and taſtes not any pleaſure. for 
my part, I go entirely by the cuſtoms and fancies of 
each people ; I every where make merry, and do any 


thing with men I have a mind: the philoſophy which 


tends only to make a philoſopher an owl, is very un- 


fit for practice; one would need in this world a phi- 


loſophy more condeſcending and ſociable. honeſt 
men are to be gained by virtuous motives ; the vo- 
luptuous by their pleaſures, and knaves by their in- 
tereſt. this is the only true notion of life ; every 
thing elſe is viſion and melancholy, which ſhould be 
purged off with a little hellebore. 

TIMON. 
To talk thus is to annĩhilate virtue, and to turn 
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good morals into ridicule: ſo contagious a fellow 
would not be ſuſſered in any well- ordered common - 
wealth : but alas! where is that commonaweakh 
here below? O my dear Socrates! when ſhall we 
ſee yours ? to-morrow, yea, to-morrow would I re- 
tire to it, were it once commenced : but I could wiſh 
we went far from all known climes, and founded 


that happy colony of pure philoſophers in the At- 
hase iſland. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Oh! you do not conſider that you would carry 
yourſelf thither. you ſhould firſt be reconciled with 


yourſelf, with whom you ſay you are fo often at va- 
riance. 


TIMON. 

Laugh at it as you will, nothing is more ſerious. 
yes, I maintain that I hate myſelf frequently, and 
that I have reaſon to do ſo. when I find myſelf foft- 
ened by pleaſures, fo far as to bear men's vices, and 
even on the point of complying with them ; when I 
perceive reviving within me ſelf-intereſt, voluptu- 
ouſneſs, a tenderneſs for a vain reputation amongſt 
fools and miſcreants ; then do I fancy myſelf almoſt 
like them, I commence a proceſs againſt myſelf, I ab- 
hor myſelf, and cannot bear myſelf. 

ALCIBIADES. 

And who afterwards makes your agreement ? do 

„ 
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TIMON. 

Why, after having condemned myſelf, I reform 

and reclaim myſelf. 

ALCIBIADES. 
There mult be a good many people in yourſelf. 
one corrupted man drawn away by bad example; a 
ſecond, who reprimands the former ; and a third, 
who makes them friends again, by reclaiming him 
who was debauched. 

TIMON. 

Play the buſſoon as much as you pleaſe : with 
you the company is not ſo numerous; for there 
is in your heart but one man, ever ſupple and de- 
praved, who diſguiſes himſelf in an hundred different 
ſhapes, in order to be always equally capable of do- 
ing miſchief. 


ALCIBIADES., 
Bo there is none upon earth good but yourſelf: 
nor are you ſo but in certain intervals ? 
TIMON. 

| NoyT know nothing good or worthy 10 be loved. 

ALCIBIADES. 
If you know nothing good, nothing that does not 
ſhock you, either in others or yourſelf; if life be en- 
tirely diſpleaſing to you, you ought to get rid of it as 
ſoon as poſſible, and take leave of ſo bad company. 
why ſhould you live to be chagrin'd at every thing, 
and to find fault with every thing from morning till 
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night ? do you not know that Athens wants neither 
running cords nor precipices ? 

TIMON. 

I ſhould be tempted to do what you hint, did I not 
fear todo a pleaſure to ſo many men, who are unwor- 
thy to have any done them. 

| ALCIBIADES. 

But ſhould you have no regret to leave any body ? 

think well before you ſpeak. 
T1IMON. 


I ſhould have ſome ſmall regret to leave Socrates ; 
but —— 


ALCIBlAaDES, 

Hah ! do you not know that he is a man ? 
| TIMON. 

No, Iam not well affured of it; nay, I ſometimes 
doubt of it ; for he bears but little reſemblance to the 
reſt. he appears to me void of artifice, void of inte- 
reſt, void of ambition: I find him juſt, ſincere, equal, 
were there in the world ten men like him, I verily be- 
lieve he would reconcile me with humanity. 
| ALCIBIADES. 

Well then, be adviſed by him : ask him whether 
reaſon allows being a man-hater to the degree you 
We. | 


TIMO. 


bee ANGRY 


too ſociable, I do not fear to engage to follow his ad- 
N 
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vice. O my dear Socrates ! when 1behold men, and 
then caſt my eyes upon you, I am tempted tobelieve 
that you are Minerva come down in the ſhape of a 
man to inſtru her city. ſpeak, but from your heart, 
vould you adviſe me to re-enter into the poiſoned ſo- 
ciety of wicked, blind, and deceitful men? 
SOCRATES. 
No: I never ſhall adviſe you to re-engage yourſelf 
in aſſemblies of the people, or in banquets full of li- 
centiouſneſs, or in any ſociety with a great number of 
citizens: for the many are always corrupt. an honeſt 
and calm retreat, ſheltered from men's paſſions, and 
from one's own, is the only fituation befitting a true 
: but we are to love men, and to do them 
good, notwithſtanding their failings : we are to ex- 
peR from them nothing but ingratitude, and to ſerve 
them without intereſt. to live amongſt them in or- 
der to deceive them, to dazzle them, and to procure 
from them wherewithal to gratify one's paſſions, is 
to be the moſt wicked of men, and to pave the way 
for misfortunes deſerved. but to keep aloof, and yet 
near enough to inſtruct and ſerve certain men, is to 
be a beneficent deity upon earth. the ambition of Al- 
cibiades is pernicious : but your miſanthropy is a 
weak virtue mixed with a moroſeneſs of temper. your 
with the vice of others; tis a love of ourſelves that 
makes us grow impatient, when we cannot reform 


from them for its own intereſt. it asks nothing of 
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others to the degree we could wiſh. philanthropy is 
a virtue kind, patient, and diſintereſted ; which bears 
evil without approving it: it waits for men; in no- 


thing indulging its own taſte, or its own convemen” 
cy : it learns, from the conſciouſneſs of its own 


weakneſs, to bear with that of others: it is never 
diſappointed by the molt deceitful and moſt ungrate- 
ful men; for it neither hopes nor wiſhes any thing 


them but for their real good: it never tires in this 
diſintereſted goodneſs: it imitates the Gods, whe 
have given men life, without ſtanding in need of their 
incenſe or victims. 


TIMON. 

But I do not hate men out of inhumanity; I hate 
them only becauſe I cannot help it, becauſe they are 
hate-worthy : tis their depravation I hate, and their 
perſons, becauſe they are depraved. 

SOCRATES. 

Well, I ſuppoſe ſo : but if you hate only the evil 
in man, why do you not love man, in order to deli- 
ver him from that evil, and to make him good? a 
phyſician hates the fever, and all the other diſeaſes 
that torment the bodies of men ; but he does by no 
means hate the diſcaſed. vices are diſcaſes of the foul; 


be then a wiſe and charitable phyſician, who, far from 
bating his patient, ſtudies to cure him out of love to 
him. the world is a great hoſpital of all mankind, 
N 2 
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which ought to excite your compaſſion : avarice, am- 
bition, envy and anger, are greater and more dange- 
rous ſores in minds, than abſceſſes and ulcers are in 
bodies. cure all the patients you can cure, and pity 
all thoſe that ſhall prove incurable. 
TIMON 

O my dear Socrates, that is a ſophiſm eaſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed. there is a vaſt difference between the 
vices of the foul and the diſeaſes of the body: dif- 
eaſes are evils ſuffered, and not done : we are not 
culpable, we are to be pitied for them. but as for 
vices, they are voluntary, they render the will cul- 
pable : they are not evils ſuffered, they are evils done: 
theſe evils deſerve indignation and chaſtiſement, and 
not pity. 


$OCRATES. 
It is true there are two ſorts of diſeaſes of men : 


the one involuntary and innocent, the other volun- 


evil will is the greateſt of evils, vice is the moſt de- 
plorable of all diſeaſes. the wicked man, who makes 
others ſuffer, ſuffers himſelf from his wickedneſs, and 
draws upon his head the puniſhments which the juſt 
Gods owe him: he is therefore more to be pitied than 
an innocent patient. innocence is a precious health 
of the ſoul; it is a refuge and conſolation in the moſt 
dreadful pains. what ! ſhall you ceaſe to pity a man, 
becauſe he labours under the moſt fatal diſtemper, 


tary, and which render the patient culpable. but as 
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which is evil will ? were his diſeaſe but in the foot, 
or in the hand, you would pity him ; and you do not 
pity him when it has gangrened the bottom of his 
heart. 


TIMON, 


Well, I grant that we ſhould pity the wicked, but 
not love them. 


SOCRATES. 

We ſhould not love them for their wickedneſs ; 
but we ſhould love them in order to cure them of 
it. you therefore love man without thinking you 
do; for compaſſion is a love which grieves at the 
harm of the perſon beloved. do you know what hin- 
ders you from loving the wicked ? it is not your vir- 
tue, but the imperfeftion of the virtue that is in 
you. imperſect virtue ſinks under the load of the im- 
perſections of others. we alſo love ourſelves too 
much, to be always able to bear what is contrary to 


our taſte and maxims. ſelf-love will no more be con- 


tradicted by vice than by virtue. we are provoked 
at the ungrateful, becauſe we deſire gratitude from a 
principle of ſelf-love. perfect virtue detaches a man 
from himſelf, and makes him unwearied in bearing the 
weakneſs of others. the farther we are from vice, the 
more patient and calm are we in our application to 
cure it. imperfect virtue is ſuſpicious, cenſorĩous 
crabbed, ſevere and implacable. virtue which has 
come the length of aiming at nothing but good, is 
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ever equal, kind, affable, compaſſionate: it is neither 

ſurprized, nor ſhocked at any thing; it entirely de- 

nies itſelf, and thinks of nothing but doing good. 
TIMON. 

All that is eaſy ſaid, but not ſo eaſy done. 
| SOCRATES. 

O my dear Timon, groſs and blind men fancy 
that you are a man-hater, becauſe you have carried 
virtue too far ; 1 again maintain to you, that if you 
were more virtuous, you would do as I tell you: you 
would ſuffer yourſelf to be carried away, neither by 
your ſavage humour, nor by your melancholy of 
temper, nor yet by your diſguſts, nor by the impu- 
tience men's failings occafion you. tis through loy- 
ing yourſelf too much, that you can no longer love 
other ĩmperſect men. if you were perſect, you would, 
like the Gods, eaſily forgive men for being imper- 
fe. why not ſuffer meekly what the Gods, who are 
ſo much better than you, fuffer. that delicacy which 
makes you ſo eaſily offended, is a real imperſection. 
reaſon, that can put up with none but reaſonable 
things, tho' it fire only againſt what is falſe, is but 
a fort of half reaſon. perſect reaſon goes farther : it 
peaceably bears the unreaſonableneſs of others : ſuch 
is the principle of compaſſionate and ſelf-denied vir- 
tue, which is the true bond of ſociety. 
410114528. 


Indeed, Timon, you are finely confuted with your 
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ſorly, cenforious virtue: tis to love one's ff too 
much, to chuſe to hve all alone ſolely for one's ſeif, 
and not to be able to ſuffer the leaſt thing that claſhes 
with one's own fentiments. when a perſon does not 
love himſelf ſo much, be freely gives op himſelf to 
others. 


SOCRATES. 

Hold, if you pleaſe, Alcibiades, you might eakily miſ- 
apply what 1 have been ſaying. there are two ways of 
giving up one's ſelf to men : the firſt is, to get one's 
ſelf beloved, not in order to be their idol, but to em- 
this philanthropy is all divine: there is another, 
which is a counterfeit coin; when we give up our- 
ſelves to men,in order to pleaſe them, to dazzle them, 
to ufurp authority over them by flattering them; it 
is not them we love, but ourſelves ; we then act only 
through vanity and intereſt ; we ſeign to give up our- 
ſelves to others, in order to poſſeſs them. fuch a falſe 
man lover, is like an angler who throws a baited 
hook ; he appears to feed the fiſhes, but catches them, 
and puts them to death. all tyrants, magiſtrates, and 


and generous ; they ſeem to give up themſelves, and 


at the ſame time want to catch the people: they throw 
the hook in entertainments, in private parties, in pub- 
lic aſſemblies. they are not ſociable for the intereſt of 
men,but in order to enſnare mankind. they havea flat- 
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tering, inſinuating, artful wit, to corrupt the man- 
ners, like curtezans, and to bring into ſervitude all 
they have occaſion for. the beſt things when corrup- 
ted- become the worſt. ſuch men are the bane of 
mankind. the ſelſ- love of a man-hater is but tavage, 
and uſcleſs to the world ; but that of thoſe falſe 
man lovers is treacherous and tyrannical. they pro- 
miſe all the ſocial virtues, and make of ſociety but a 
trade, in which they want to draw every thing to 
themſelves, and to enſlave all the citizens. the man- 
hater cauſes more fear and leſs miſchief. a ſerpent 
which ſlides amongſt the flowers is more to be feared 
than a wild beaſt that flies towards his hole the mo- 
ment he perceives you. 
ALCIBIADES, 
Timon, let us retire ; we have had enough of it, 
and have each of us got a good leſſon ; let him profit 
by it that can; but I fancy we ſhall profit little by it. 
you will ſtill be furious againſt all mankind, and 1 
ſhall go again and play Proteus between the Greeks 
and the king of Perſia. 
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ALCIBIADES 


PERICLES 


DIALOGUE XVII. 


IWithcut tirtue, the greateſt talents go for nothing after 
death. 


PERICLES. 
Prin? 
I had ever an affeftion for thee. 
ALCIBIADES. 

That thou didſt ſufficiently ſhew from my very in- 
fancy : but I never ſtood fo much in needof thy affif- 
tance as at preſent, Socrates, whom I met with juſt 
now, has made me apprehend ſomewhat from the 
three Judges, before whom I am about to appear. 

PERICLES. 

Alas! my dear nephew, we are now no longer at 
Athens : thoſe three incxorable old fellows pay no 
regard to eloquence: I myſelf have felt their rigour ; 
and I foreſee that thou wilt not be exempted from it. 

ALCIBIADES. 
What, is there no way of gaining thoſe ſame three 
perſonages ? are they inſenſible to flattery, to pity, 
to the graces of oratory, to poetry, to muſic, to ſub- 
tle arguments, to the recital of great actions. 
0 


- 


$66 atcindprs and yECins. 
PERICLES. 


Thou well knoweſt, that if cloquence had here 


any power; without vanity, my chance ſhould have 
been as good as another's : but nothing is to be 
gained here, by ſpeaking. thoſe flattering touches 
that raviſhed the people of Athens ; thoſe convincing 
turns, thoſe infinuating ways that lay bold of men 
by their advantages and paſſions, are of no manner 
of uſe here. the cars are ſtopt, and the hearts of 
iron. I who died in that woful war of the Pelopen- 
neſe, am nevertheleſs puniſhed for it. I might well 
have been forgiven a fault which coſt me my life, and 
indeed it was thou that madeſt me commit it. 
ALCIBLIADES. 

It is true, I adviſed thee to commence 2 war ra- 
ther than give an account: but is not that the way 
of the world? when a man governs a ſtate, he looks 
at home, and confults his own conveniency, his 
own reputation, his own intereſt, in the firſt place, 
let the public go as it may: elſe who would be the 
fool to give himſelf the trouble of governing, of 
watching night and day in order to make others 
ſleep ſoundly ? do your Judges here count this 2- 
mils ? 


PERICLES. 

Ay, fo much amiſs, that after dying of the plague 
in that curſed war, wherein I loft the confidence of 
the people, I have here ſuffered great torments for 


diſturbing the peace unſeaſonably. by this thou mayſt 
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judge, my poor nephew, whether thou ſhalt come off 
„„ 


ALCIBIADES. | 
Ill news indeed. the living, when much vexed at 
any thing, are apt to ſay, I wiſh I were dead: I, on 
the contrary, can heartily ſay, I wiſh 1 were alive 

and well again ! 

PERICLES. 
Oh ! thou no longer ſtalkeſt in that gay, trailing 
purple robe, wherewith thou didft charm all the wo- 
men of Athens and Sparta. thou wilt be puniſhed, 
not only for what thou haſt done thyſelf, but alſo 
for what thou adviſedſt me to do. 


ALCTBIADES. 
MERCURY. | 


CHARON. 


DIALOGUE XX. 


Charader of a fine diſpoſition corrupted by ambitian and 
the love of pleaſure. 


CHARON,. 
AT man bringſt thou there ? he looks won- | 
drous big: what has he got more than ano- 
ther to be fo very proud of ? 

MERCURY. 

He was beautiful, well-made, valiant, eloquent, 
fit tocharm all the world. never was man fo ſupple. 
Proteus-like, he would aſſume all manner of forms. 
at Athens, he was delicate, learned, and polite; at 
Sparta, rough, auſtere, and laborious ; in Afia, effe- 
minate, ſoft, and magnificent like the Perſians. in 
Thrace he was ever on horſeback, and drank like Si- 
lenus : and thus hath he embroiled and overturned 
every thing ia all the countries he has paſſed through. 

CHARON. | | 

But will he not alſo overturn my boat, which is 

old, thou knoweſt, and leaky ? what hadſt thou to do 
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with ſuch a bargain ? thou hadſt better left him among 
the living ; he would have occaſioned wars, ſlangh- 
ters, defolations, which would have ſent vs abun- 
dance of ghoſts; as for his own, it frightens me: 
what is his name ? 
MERCURY. 
Alcibiades. didſt thou never hear of him? 
CHARON. 

Alcibiades ! every ghoſt that comes deafens me 
with him : he has given me a good deal of trouble 
with all thoſe he has been the death of in ſo many 
wars. is it not he, who having fled to Sparta after 
the impietics he had committed at Athens, debauched 
the wiſe of king Agis ? 

MERCURY. 

The very ſame. 

CHARON. 

I am afraid he will do the like with Proſerpine. for 
he is handſomer and more engaging than our king 
Pluto. but Pluto is not to be jeſted with. 

MERCURY. 

I deliver him up to thee ſuch as he is : if he make as 
great an uproar in the infernal regions as he has done 
all his life upon earth, this will no more be the king- 
dom of ſilence. but queſtion him a little how be will 
behave. Hark ye, Alcibiades, tell Charon how thou 
intendeſt to behave here below. 


4101148. 
Behave! why 1 intend to carry fair with every 
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body, to adviſe Charon to double his fare, Plato to 


gods, ſceing Jove governs men (o badly, and the em- 
pire of the dead is more extenſive than that of the 
living. what has he todo above yonder in his Olympus, 
when he lets every thing on earth go at random? it 
is far better to acknowledge, as fovercign of dei- 
ties, him who puniſhes crimes here below, and cor- 
res whatever his brother through his indolence has 
ſuffered to go out of order? as for Proferpine, I 


ſhall tell her tidings of Sicily, which ſhe was ſo fond 


of; I ſhall fing to my lyre the ſongs made there in 
honour of ber; I ſhall talk to her ofthe nymphs with 
whom ſhe was gathering flowers, when Pluto came 
and carried her off; I ſhall likewiſe relate to her all 
my adventures; and it will be ſtrange ill luck if I do 
not make ſhift to pleaſe her. 
MERCURY. 
Thou wilt govern all hell, I'll engage for thee: 
Pluto will call thee into his council, and will not 
gain much by ſo doing. but this is ſome conſolation 
for my father Jupiter, whom thou wouldſt have de- 
throned. 


ALCIBIADES, 
Plato will gain a great deal by it, and that you 
ſhall ſee. | 
MERCURY, 


Thou gaveſt pernicious counſels in thy life-time. 


make war upon Jupiter in order to be the firſt of the 
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any enen. 
4216114528. 
I gave good ones too. 
nnen. 
Was that of the Sicilian enterptize a very wiſe 
one? did the Athenians gain much by it ? 
41012145286. 

It is true, 1 gave the Athenians my advice to at- 
tack the Syracuſans, not only with a view of con- 
quering all Sicily and then Afric, bet alſo of keeping 
Athens in a ſtate of dependence upon me. when you 
have to do with a fickle, unequal, unreaſonable peo- 
ple, you muſt not let them ze idle ; you muſt always 
keep them involved in ſome great embaraſſment, that 
they may inceſſantly ſtand in need of you, and never 
have time to think of cenfaring your conduct. but 
that affair, tho fomewhat hazardous, would never- 
theleſa have ſucceeded, had I had the management of 


it. Twas recalled to Athens upon a fooliſh buſineſs, 


about thoſe mutilated ſtatues forſooth ; after my de- 


_ parture Lamackas periſhed like a hot-headed fool. 


Nicias was a great indolent fellow, ever fearful and 
irreſolne. they that are fo much afraid have more to 
fear than others ; for they loſe the advantages that 
forrune preſents to them, and prevent none of the 
inconveniences which they have foreſeen. I was ac- 
cuſed alſo of having, in a debauch with ſome Bber - 
tines, made a ludicrous celebration of the myfteries 
of Ceres. it was alledged too, that I performed the 
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principal part there, namely that of prieſt. but it was 
all ſtuff, they could never convict me of it. 
MERCURY. 

Stuff! what was the reaſon then thou never da- 
redſt to preſent thyſelf, and anſwer the accuſations ? 
ALCIBIADES. 

I would have delivered myſelf up to them had any 
thing elſe been in queſtion; but as my life was 
concerned, I would not have truſted it to my own 
mother. | 3 

X MERCURY. 

What a cowardly anſwer ! art thou not aſhamed 
to make it me ? thou who in thy moſt tender infan- 
cy couldſt venture thy life to the mercy of a brutal 
car-man, didſt not dare to put thy life into the hands 
of the Judges, to ſave thy honour in thy riper years. 
ah! my friend, thou muſt have been conſcious of 


guilt. 
ALCIBIADES. | 
You do not conſider, that a child who is at play 
ypon a road, and unwilling to break off his ſport, to 
let a cart go paſt, will do a thing out of ſpite and 
ſtubbornneſs that a man would never do from the dic- 
rates of reaſon. but in ſhort, you may ſay what you 
pleaſe, I fear'd my envyers, and the folly of the peo- 
ple, who run into 2 holy madneſs, whenever any of 
your deities come in queſtion. 
MERCURY. 


The expreſs language of a libertine ! 1 could lay 


Inn 


AWD cuiton. '* 13 
2 wager that thou hadſt ridiculed the myſteries of 
Eleuſinian Ceres. as for my figures, I make not the 
ſmalleſt doubt but thou wert the breaker of them. 
e141 0. 
I will by no means receive into my bark this ene- 
my of the gods, this peſt of mankind. 
410149286. 

Thou muſt needs receive me: whither wOufdſt 
thou have me go then ? 
| CHARON. 

Back to the light, to torment all the living, and to 
make ſome more noiſe upon earth. this here is the 
manſion of ſilence and reſt. 

'ALCHIBIADES. 

Ah! pray let me not wander on the Stygian banks, 
like the dead deprived of burial. my foul was too 
great amongſt men to receive ſuch an indignity. but 
after all, fince I have had funcral honours, I can 
' compel Charon to ferry me over. if I have lived an 
| life, the infernal judges will puniſh me for it ; but 
| as for this teſty old fellow, I ſhall oblige him 
| CHARON. 

Since thou takeſt it in ſo high a ſtrain, I would 
know how thou wert buried ; for they talk very con- 
'  fuſedly about thy death. ſome fay thou wert po- 
niarded in a curtezan's arms; a glorious death for 
one who aſſects the great perſonage : others ſay thou 
wert burned. now till fach time as the fat be clear- 
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ed up, I laugh at thy haughtineſs, and do affure thee, 
that thou ſhalt not enter my bark. 
41014528. 
I ſhall find no difficulty to relate my laſt adven- 
ture; it is not a little to my honour, and crowns a 
glorious life. Lyſander knowing what miſchief I had 
done the Lacedemonians by ſerving my country in 
the field, and by negotiating for it with the Perſians, 
reſolved to require Pharnabazus to put me to death, 
this Pharnabazus commanded upon the coaſts of Afia 
in name of the great king. as for me, upon ſeeing 
with what raſhneſs the Athenian chiefs behaved, and 
that they would not fo much as hear my advice; 
while their fleet lay in the river Egos near the Hel- 
leſpont, I ſoretold them their overthrow, which hap- 
pened ſoon after; and I retired to a place in Phry- 
gia, which the Perſians had given me to ſubſiſt on; 
there I lived content, out of conceit with fortune, 
which had ſo oft beguiled me; and now thought of 


nothing but enjoying myſelf. the curtezan Timan- 
dra was with me. Pharnabazus, not daring to refuſe 


my death to the Lacedemonians, ſent his brother 
Magnaeus to cut off my head, and burn my body: 
but he and all his Perſians together durſt not enter 
the houſe where I was; they ſet fire to it on all ſides, 
not one of them having the courage to come in and 
attack me. as ſoon as I perceived their deſign, 1 
threw upon the flames all my cloaths, and all the 
houſhold-ſtuff, even the very carpets, that came next 
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to kand; then I wrapped my left-hand in my cloak, 
and with the right graſping wy naked fword, Id 
out of the houſe through the midſt of my enemies, 
without receiving the leaſt harm from the fire ; nay 
ſcarce did it finge my cloaths. all the barbarians 
took to their heels the moment I appeared; but as 
they fied, they poured back ſuch a ſhower of darts 
and arrows upon me, that I fell transfixed. when- 
ever they were gone off, Timandra came and took 
my body, wrapt it up, and gave it burial, in the moſt 
honourable manner ſhe could. 
MERCURY. 
Was not this Timandra mother to the famous 
curtezan of Corinth, whoſe name was Lais ? 
ALCIBIADES. 
The fame. now ſuch is the hiſtory of my death 
and burial, have you any difficulty yet remaining ? 
CHARON. 


Yes; a great one doubtleſs, which I defy thee to 


ALCIBIADES. 
Name it: we ſhall fee. 


CHARON. 

Thou hadſt no way to fave thyſelf from the burn- 
ing but by ruſhing, like a deſperado, through the 
midſt of thine enemies; and thou pretendeſt that Ti- 


mandra, who lay buried in the ruins of that houſe, 


ſuffered not any harm. beſides, I hear ſeveral ghoſts 


fay, that neither the Lacedemonians nor the Perſians 
P2 
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were the cauſe of thy death; but affure,that thou hadft 
ſeduced a virgin of a very noble houſe, according to 
thy laudable cuſtom ; and that ber brothers 
to revenge the diſhonour, cauſed thee to be buried 


ALCIBIADES. "4 
— thou canit not donde, even a> 
cording to this account, but I have been buried like 
other dead perſons. 
| CHARON. 

But thou haſt not received the honours of burial. 
then frckeſt fadellerics. I fre plainly then het been 
a dangerous, ſhuffling fellow. 

ALCIBIADES. 

I was buried like other dead folks, and that is fab- 
| ficient. vouldſt thou have Timandra come and fetch 
thee my aſhes, or ſend thee a certificate ? but if thou 
wilt ſtill conteſt the matter, I appeal to the three 
Judges here below; let me go over to plead my cauſe 
before them. 


| . CHARON. 
Right! thou wouldſt have gained it; didſt thou 


66— 
MERCURY. | 
- The truth muſt be owned. as I came along, I faw 
the urn wherein the curtezan was faid to have put 
her gallant's aſhes. a man who had ſo much the 
knack of enchanting the women could never want 
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an urn : ſo now I charge Charon at his peril to re- 
ceive me into his bark; be has no longer any right 1 
refuſe me. 


MERCURY. 

I pity bis for heving ny thing todo whit thee: 
wicked wretch, thou haſt been a general incendiary ; 
it was thou who didſt kindle that dreadful war in all 
Greece thou art the cauſe that the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians have been eight and twenty years in 
arms againſt each other, both by ſea and land. 

ALCIBIADES. 

It is not I who am the cauſe ; you ſhould blame 

my uncle Pericles for it. 

MERCURY. 

| Pericles, it is true, commenced that fatal war, but 
it was by thy advice. doſt thou not remember one 
day, that thou didſt go and knock at his door ? his 
ſervants told thee he had not time to ſee thee, be- 
cauſe he was engaged in the accounts he was to give 
in to the Athenians, of the adminiſtration of the re- 
public's revenues. to which thou madeſt anfwer : in- 
ſtead of thinking to give an account, he would do 
much better to think of ſome expedient of never gi- 
ving any. the expedient with which thou didſt ſur- 
niſh him, was, to embroil affairs, to kindle a war, 
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and to keep the people in confuſion. Pericles was cor. 
rupe enough to take thy advice : he kindled a war, 


_ and periſhed in it: thy country has almoſt periſhed 
. Iikewife; having therein loſt its liberty. after this 
need we wonder if Archeſtratus faid, that all Greece 
was not able to ſupport two Alcibiades' Timon, the 
man-hater, was no leſs pleaſant in his melancholy, 
when full of indignation againſt the Athenians, in 
whom he could perceive no remains of virtue, and 
meeting thee one day in the ſtreet, he ſaluted thee, 
and graſped thy band, ſaying, Courage, my boy, pro- 
vided thou continue to grow in authority, thou wilt 
ſoon bring upon theſe folks all the miſeries they de- 
ſerve. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Muſt we be kept up with the ſayings of a melan- 
choly mad-man, who hated all mankind ? 
MERCURY. 
We ſhall leave the melancholy madman. but the 
counſel thou gaveſt Pericles, was it not a thief's 
counſel ? 


ALCIBIADES. 

Friend Mercury, it does not belong to thee to talk 
of thief; tis well known that thou haſt long practiſed 
the trade: a ſharper god is not a very fit perſon to 
reprove men of diſhoneſty in money-matters. 
MERCURY. | 

Charon, I conjure thee to ferry him over as faſt as 
thou canſt ; for we ſhall win nothing at his hand. 
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AND CHARON. : ans 
take care only that be do not ourwit the three Judges, 
and Pluto himſelf : warn them from me that he is a 
villain capable of raiſing a general revolt among the 
dead, and of overturning the moſt peaceful of all em- 
pires. the puniſhment he deſerves, is to be debarred 
the ſight of women, and to be doomed to eternal fi- 
lence. he hath too much abuſed his beauty and elo- 
quence ; he hath perverted thoſe great gifts to the 
CHARON, 
I ſhall give fufficient intimations againſt him, and I 
fancy he'll paſs his time but badly amongſt the ſhades, 
if he can have no naughty intrigues to carry on with 
them. 


PYTHIAS 


DAMON: 


DIALOGUE XX. 
True virtue can love nothing but virtue. 


DIONYSIUS. 
E Gods! what preſents itſelf to my eyes? is 
—T could never have believed it. bah! it is he: he is 
come to die, and to redeem his friend. 
PYTHIAS. 
Tes; itisI. I went away for no other end but to 
pay to the gods what I had vowed them ; to ſettle my 
family-affairs according to the rules of juſtice; and 
to bid farewel to my children, in order to die with 
the more tranquillity. 
DIONYSIUS. | 
But why doſt thou return? how now! haſt thou 
no fear of death ? — 
rado, a madman ? 
PYTHIAS. 


I come to ſuffer it, though I have not deſerved it ; 


DIONYSIUS, 
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] cannot find in my heart to let my friend die in my 


ſtead. 
DIONYSTUS. 


Thou loveſt him better than thyſelf then? 
PYTHIAS. 
No: I love him as myſelf; but I think Fought to 
periſh rather than he, ſince it was me thou didſt in- 
tend to put to death: it were not juſt that he ſhould 
ſuffer, to deliver me from death, the puniſhment thou 
preparedlt for me. 


DIOGONYSIUS., 
But thou pretendeſt to deſerve death no more than 
he. | 


PYTHIAS. 
It is true, we are both equally innocent; and tis 
no juſter to put me to death than him. 
DIONYSIUS. 
Why ſayſt thou then, that it were not juſt he 
ſhould die inſtead of thee ? 
| | PYTHIAS. 
It is <qually unjuſt in thee to put Damon or me 
to death : but Pythias were unjuſt did he let Damon 


ſuffer a death that the tyrant prepared only for Py- 
thias. 


DIONYSIUS. 

Thou comeſt then on the day appointed, with no 
other view than to ſave a friend's life by lofing thy 
own ? 


Q 
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|  PYTHLAS. 
| en. then du>.ctiic mate 
juſtice, which is uſual with tyrants; and, with re- 
gard to Damon, todo a piece of juſtice, by reſcuing 
him from a danger which he incurred out of genero- 
lity to me. 


DIGNYSIUS. 

And thou, Damon, wen thou not afraid, fay the 
truth, that Pythias would never return, and that thou 
ſhouldit have to pay for him. 

DAMON. 

I knew but too well that Pythias would return 
punctually, and that he would be much more afraid 
to break his word, than to loſe his life : would to the 
gods that his relations and friends had detained him 
by force ; ſo he would now be the comfort of good 
men, and I ſhould have that of dying for him. 

DIONYSIUS. 

What! does life diſpleaſe thee ? 

DAMON. 

es; it diſpleaſea me when I ſee a tyrant. 
DIONYSIUS, 

Well, thou ſhalt ſee him no more: I'll have thee 
put to death immediately. 

PYTHIAS. 

Pardon the tranſport of a man who regrets his dy- 
ing fiend, de remember, thetic was me endythen 
devotedſt to death: I come to ſuffer it in order to 
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DION YSIUS. 
I cannot bear two men, who deſpiſe their lives, 
and my power. 


DAMON. 

Then thou canſt not bear virtue. 

DIONYSIUS. 

No: I cannot bear that proud, diſdainful virtue 
which deſpiſes life, which fears no puniſhnent, 
which is inſenſible to riches and pleaſures. 

DAMON. 
However, thou ſeeſt that it is not inſenſible to ho- 


nour, juſtice and friendſhip. 


DIONYSIUS. 


Guards, have Pythias away to execution : we ſhall 
ſee whether Damon will continue to deſpiſe my 
power. | 


DAMON. 

Pythias by returning to ſubmit himſelf to thy 
pleaſure, has merited his life at thy hand; and I, by 
giving myſelf up to thy indignation for him, have 
provoked thee ; be content, and put me to death. 
PYTHIAS. 


No, no, Dionyſius; remember that it was I alone 


| whodiſpleaſed thee: Damon could not. 


DIONYSIUS. 


Alas! what do I fee ? where am 1? how unfor- 
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tunate am I, and how worthy to be ſo! no, I have 
hitherto known nothing; I have paſſed my life in 
darkneſs and error: all my power avails me nothing 
towards making myſelf beloved : I cannot boaſt of 
having acquired in upwards of thirty years tyranny, 
one fingle friend upon earth: theſe two men in a 
private condition, love each other tenderly, confide 
in each other without reſerve, are happy in mutual 
love, and willing to die for each other. 
PYTHIAS. 

How ſhould you have friends, you who never 
loved any body? had you loved men, they would 
- —-——— 
hate you. 


DIONYSIVUS. 

Damon, Pythias, deign to admit me between you, 
to be the third friend of ſo perſect a fociety : I give 
you your lives, and will load you with riches. 

DAMON. 

We ſtandin no need of thy riches; and as for thy 
friendſhip, we cannot accept it, until thop be good 
and juſt ; till that time thou canſt have only tremb- 


ling flaves, and fardid flatterers. thou muſt be vir- 
tuous, beneficent, fociable, ſuſceptible of friendſhip, 
ready to hear the truth, and muſt know how to live 
in a ſort of equality with true friends, in order to be 
beloved by free mep. 
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DIALOGUE XII. 
bn a ſovereign, it is not the man ought to reign, but the 
laws. 


Oeder 
— 


6 0. 
And I know that thou badſt not the ſenſe to re- 
{tore it her. thou didſt ſet out pretty well againſt the 
tyrant, tho he was thy brother-in-law ; but after- 
wards, pride, ſoftneſs, and ſuſpicion, the vices of a 
tyrant, corrupted thy manners by degrees; and ſo 
thy own yery people made away with thee. 
DION. . 
Can any man govern a commonwealth, without 
bcing expoſed to treachery and envy ? 
GELO, 
Yes, doubtleſs, and 1 am « ſhining proof of u. 1 
was no Syracuſan: tho' a „ they ſought me 
to be king; they made me accept the diadem ; I wore 
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it with mildneſs and moderation, ſo much for the 
happineſs of the people, that my name is ll beloved 
and revered by the citizens. altho' my family, who 
reigned after me, diſhonoured me by their vices, yet 
were they borne with for my fake. after this inftance 
it muſt be owned, that a man may command, with- 
our getting himſelf hated. but thou needlt not pre- 
tend to conceal thy faults from me ; proſperity had 
made thee forget the philoſophy of thy friend Plato. 


Ab! how is it poſſible to be a philoſopher, when 
one is ſovereign lord and maſter, and has paſſions un- 


reſtrained by any fear ? 
GELO, 
great power of doing evil is a dreadful poiſon. but 
aſter all, I was a man like thyſelf, and yet lived in 
the royal authority to an extreme old age, without 
abuſing my power. 
| DION. 


1 till infit, that tis eaſy to be a philoſopher in 2 
private ſtation ; but when one is above every thing— 
GELON, 

"Tis when a man finds himſelf above every thing 
that be has moſt need of philoſophy boch for his 
own fake, and that of others whom he is to govern. 


then he ſhould be doubly wiſe, and inwardly, by his 
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reaſon, limit a power which knows no controll from 
without. | 


DION. 

But 1 had ſeen the elder Dionyſus, my father-in- 
law, end his days peaccably in the tyranny ; and I 
imagined I had juſt to do the ſame. 

GE LO. 

Art thou not ſenſible that thou hadſt ſet out like 
an honeſt man, who deſires to reſtore hiberty to his 
country? but didſt thou expect people would ſuffer 
thee in the tyranny, when they confided in thee for 
no other end but in order to pull down the tyrant. 
'tis a chance if wicked men eſcape the dangers that 
furround them; tho” indeed they are ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed by the neceſſity under which they find them- 
ſelves of guarding againſt thoſe hazards, by ſhedding 
human blood, by laying republics deſolate. they have 
not a moment's reſt or ſecurity; they can never 
tate either the pleaſure of virtue, or the ſweets of 
friendſhip, confidence, or a good reputation. but 
thou who walt the hope of good men, who promiſed(t 
virtues without allay, who badſt propoſed to intro- 
duce the republic of Plato, didſt begin to live like a 
tyrant, and then think to be ſuffered to live ! 

DION. 
Well, was I to return to the world, men ſhould 


govern themſelves for me; I would rather go and 


hide myſelf in ſome deſert iſland, than take the charge 


11 DION AND G0. 
of governing a commonwealth. if a man is wicked, 
he has every thing to fear; if he is good, he has tos 
much to ſuffer. 

6 1 0. 

Good kings, tis true, have abundance of things 
to ſuffer ; but they enjoy an in ward tranquillity and 
2 pure pleaſure which tyrants are all their lives 
ſtrangets to. doſt thou know the ſecret of reigning 
thus ? thou ſhouldſt know it, for thou haſt oft heard 


Plato tell it. 
DION. 
Tell itme again, pray, for good fortune has made 
me forget it. 


6 E10. 

The man maſt not reign, he muſt content himſelf 
with making the laws reign. if he takes the royalty 
to himſelf, he ſpoils it, and proves his own ruin. he 
ought to exerciſe it only for the maintenance of the 
laws, and the good of the people. 

DION. 
That is very eaſy faid, but very hard todo. 
GELO. 

Hard, it is true, but not impoſſible. he who ſpeaks 
to thee, did as he tells thee. I never ſought authori- 
ty, it came and ſought me. I feared it, I kaew all its 
troubles; I accepted it ſolely for the good of men: 
I never made them feel I was maſter ; I only made 
them ſenſible that both they and I ought to yield to 
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reaſod and juſtice. an kbacuerd: old age, e rack 
which put all Sicily in mourning, a ſpotleſs and im- 
mortal reputation, a virtue rewarded here below 
with the bliſs of the Elyſian fields ; theſe be the fruits 
of that philoſophy fo long preſerved on the throne. 

DION 
Alas! I knew all thou telleft me, und 1 intended 
to do as much: but I did not diſtruſt my paſhons, and 
they have undone me. may I beg thy permiſhon ne- 
ver to leave thee more. 
GEL 0. 
No; thou canſt not be admitted amongſt thoſe 
happy ſouls who have governed well. adicu. 
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AND 


THE TYRANT. 


DIALOGUE XXI. 


© ds 
but in the love of bis ſubjetts. 


DIONTSIUS. 
AH! good-morrow, Plato ; thou art the very 
ſame I ſaw thee in Sicily. 
PLATO. 
As for thee, thou art far from being fo brilliant 
here as upon thy throne. 
DIONYSIUS. 


Thou waſt but a chimerical philoſopher ; thy re- 
public was only a pleaſant dream. 
PLATO. 
Thy tyranny hath proved no more ſolid than my 
republic ; it is fallen to the ground. 
DIONYSIUS. 
It was thy friend Dion that betrayed me. 


FLATO. 


it was thou that betrayedſt thyſelf : when a man 


DIONYSIUS 
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makes himſelf hated, be hack every thing ta fax. 


TLATO e DIONTSIUE. 


a 
But then what trouble does jt colt to make one's 
ſelf beloved ? one mult pleaſe others. is it not bet- 
ter to pleaſe one's ſelf, at the ria of being hated ? 
PLATO. 

When a man makes himſelf hated, to gratify his 
paſſans, be hath as many enemies as ſubjects, he is 
never a moment in ſafety. — — 
didſt thou fleep in peace ? a 

DIONYSLUS, 

No; I confeſs I did not: hut that was becauſe I 
had not put people enough to death. 
PLATO. 

Ah! doſt thou not ſee that the death of ſame drew 
upon thee the hatred of athers ? that thoſe who be- 
in their turn, and had no way to fave themſelves but 
by getting beforehand with. thee ? you muſt either 
kill on till there is not a cieizen left, or abate the ri- 
gour of puniſhments, before you can be beloved. 
when the people love you, you have no more Qcc3- 
ſion for guards; you are in the midſt of your people, 
nn 
own children. 

DIONYSILUS. 


I remember thou didſt urge all thoſe arguments 
with me, when I was upon the point of quitting the 
tyranny, in order to commence thy diſciple ; but a 

R 2 
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flatterer came in the way and prevented me. ou 
mult allow, that it is very hard to renounce fove- 
reign power. | 

FLATO. 


Had it not been better to have quitted it voluntarily 
in order to become a philoſopher, than to have been 
ſhamefully diſpoſſeſſed of it, in order to go and earn 
Being at Corinth by the trade of ſchool-maſter ? 

| DIONYSTUS. 

But I did not foreſee that I ſhould be expelled. 

 FLATO 
| Ah! how couldfit thou hope to continue maſter 
in a place where thou hadi hid every body under a 
neceſſity of ruining” thee, i in order to eſcape thy 
cruelty ? 

DIONYSIUS. 


I was in hopes they would never dare to attack 


PLATO. 

When men risk more by letting you live than by 
attacking you, there will always be found ſome to 
dare it. your own guards have no way of ſecuring 
their lives, but by robbing you of yours. but ſpeak 
ingenuoufly, didſt thou not live with greater com- 
fort in poverty at Corinth, than in all thy ſplendor 
at Syracuſe ? 

DION YS!US. 


I did, tis true. at Corinth the Schoolmaſter ate 
and ſiept well enough; the tyrant at Syracuſe had 
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— and miſgivings; be moſt ahways be 


murdering of ſome body, robbing the treaſures, 


making of conqueſts : pleaſures were no longer plea- 
fures, they were grown quite inſipid to me, and yet 
hurried me on too violently. but tell me, philoſo- 
pher, in thy turn, didft thou thipk thyſelf very un- 
happy, when I cauſed thee to be fold ? 

PLATO. 
— he ions hi GabBe 
taſte at Corinth; with this difference, that I had the 
happineſs of ſuffering for virtue through the injuſtice 
of the tyrant ; and thou wert the tyrant, ſhamefully 
diſpoſleſſed of his tyranny. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Away; I gain nothing by diſputing with thee: 
if ever I return to the world, I ſhall make choice of 
a private ſtation, or elſe I ſhall make myſelf beloved 


by the people I govern. 
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ARISTOTLE 


DIALOGUE um. 
A criticiſm of Ariſtotle's philoſophy : the ſalidity of the 
1 
46% 
unn 


you know me now ? 
PLATO. 


How can I know you for my diſciple? you never 
meant but to appear maſter of all the philoſophers, 
— into ob- 


livion. 

ABLSTOTAS.. | 

That was becauſe I ſaid original things, and ex- 

plained them in the cleareſt manner. I did not ab 
ſame the poetical ſtile, in queſt of the ſublime; I did 
not fall into unintelligible fuſtian ; I did not give in- 
to eternal idegs. 

PLATO. 
books you endeavoured to ſuppreſs. you fpoke, I 
grant it, in a clear, preciſe, pure manner, but dry, 
and incapable of conveying the ſublimity of divine 
truths. as for eternal ideas, you may laugh at them 
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15 moch 22 you flenſe ; dur without them you en 
eſtabliſh no certain truths, how is it poſſible to alla 
or deny one thing of another, unkifh there be u- 
ideas of thoſe two things f what is reaſon 
but our ideas ? dd bur ideas change, reaſon weeld 
be alſo chatgitg. to-day the whole would be greater 
than the part ; to · morrow the auen would be zone; 
and the part would be greater than the whole. thoſe 
are therefore nothing but the firſt principles of rea- 
fon, which reindin always the fame. fo far are we 
from being able to judge of thoſe firſt truths, that t 
is they that judge us, and correft us when we err. if 
I ſay an extravagant thing, other men immediately 
hugh it, and I um afhdimed of it. the caſe is, my ren- 
fon, and that of my neighbours, is a rule above me, 
which comes and ſets me right whether 1 will or no; 
as a juſt rule would corre a line I had drawn croo- 
ked, for want of tracing it up to the ideas which are 
not ſtable enough principles, and ſo did bat grope in 
the dark. | 
ARISTOTLE. "” 
Is there any thing clearer than my moral ſyſtem ? 
PLATO. 

It is clear, it is excellent, I own. your logic is 
ſies are nothing but an heap of abſtracted terms and 
vague names, calculated to accuſtom men's minds to 
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reſt. Gtisfied with words, and to think they under 
end what they do not underſtand. on this oc- 
cahoa you would have greatly needed clear ideas, 
in order to have avoided that unintelligible fo- 
tian with which you reproach others. an igno- 
rant man of ſenſe owns honeſtly that be does not 
know what is firſt matter. one of your diſciples 
thinks be tells wonders, when be ſays, that it is 
neither what, nor which, nor how much, nor any of 
the propertics, whereby being is determined. with 
this jargon a man fancies himſelf a great philoſo- 
pher, and deſpiſes the vulgar herd. the Epicureans 
that came after you reaſoned more ſenſibly than you 
upon motion, and the figures of the corpuſcles, which 
form by their aſſemblages all the compounds we ſee ; 
at leaſt, their ſyſtem of phyſics explains many things | 
with a ſort of probability. it is true they never traced 
back the idea and nature of thoſe corpuſcles. they 
and without knowing by whom ; then they draw 
from them, as well as they can, the compoſition of all 
ſenſible nature. this philoſophy in its principle is a 
mere fiction, tis true; but after all, it is of uſe to the 
naderſtanding of a great many things in nature. your 
phyſics teach nothing but words; they are not a ſyſ- 
tem of philoſophy, they are only an odd, out of the way 
language. Tireſias threatens you, that one day there 
ſhall come other philoſophers who ſhall difpoſſeſs you 
of the ſchools, where you ſhall long have reigned, 
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towering height. <4 
ARISTOTLE. 
I was willing to conceal my principles, and this 
made me wrap up my phyſics ſo myſteriouſly. | 


FLATO. 

And ſo well have you ſucceeded that no-body 

undevſtands you, or at leaſt if you are underſtond, 
you are found to ſay nothing. 
ARISTOTLE. 

I could not inveſtigate all truths, nor make all e- 

periments. | 

PLATO. 


No man could have done it ſo conveniently : you 
had at your command the authority and money of 
Rn 25 CRIED CRIT, 7 
would have made noble diſcoveries. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Why did you not indulge Dionyſius the tyrant 
in order to procure the ſame benefit ? 

| PLATO. 

Becauſe I was neither a courtier nor a flatterer : 
but did not you who thought that princes ſhould 
be indulged, loſe the good graces of your diſciple by 
your too ambitious enterpriſes ? 

. ARISTOTLE. 

Alas! tis but too true ! even here below, if he 

ſometimes calls to mind the days of his confidence 
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in me, he at other times ſcorns to . 
Jocks arkew upon me. 

PLATO. 

. That is, becauſe be hath not found in your con- 
duct the pure morality of your writings. ſay the truth 
now, you did not in the leaſt reſemble your hero. 

ARISTOTLE. 


— 


And did not you preach up the contempt of all 


earthly and tranſitory things, when at the ſame time 
W 
/ FPFLATO. 

dens dd e n e 
country; I lived in it with moderation and honour. 
without authority or ambition, I made myſelf re- 
vered by the Greeks. the Stagyrite that would em- 
broil every thing in the kingdom of his diſciple, is a 
character which in ſound philoſophy mult be very 
odious. 
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ALEXANDER 


AND 


ARISTOTLE 


DIALOGUE WWW. 


How great ſoever be the natural qualities of d young 
prince, be hath every thing to ſear, if he do nat put 
away flatterers, and accuſtem himſelf betimes to reſiſt 
bis paſſſens, and to love thoſe who have the courage 

ts tell bim the truth. 


ARISTOTLE, 


AM overjoyed to ſee my diſciple. what glory is it 
for me to have educated the conqueror of Alta ! 
ALEXANDER, 


. ro %G 


* 


My dear Ariſtotle, I behold thee again with plea 


ſure : I had not ſeen thee from the time I left Mace- 


thou well knoweſt. 

ARISTOTLE. 
Doſt thou remember thy youth which was ſo ami- 
able ? 


ALEXANDER. 
Tes; methinks I am ftill at Pella, or at Pydna; 
and that thou comeſt from Stagyra to teach me phi- 


loſopby. 


don; but I never forgot thee during my conqueſts, 


op ALEX ammas '  , 
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But thou hadſt ſomewhat neglefted my precepts, 

when too great proſperity intoxicated thy mind. 
ALEXANDER. 

I own it. thou well knoweſt me to be fnone: 
now that I am no more than the ſhade of Alexander, 
I acknowledge that Alexander was too proud and 
haughty for a mortal. 

ABITOTLE. 
Thou didſt not take my hero for thy model. 
ALEXANDER. 

I was not fool enough. thy hero is a mere pe- 
dant ; he has nothing either true or natural in him; 
he is affected, and overſtrained in every thing. 

ARISTOTLE. 

But waſt not thou extravagant in thy heroiſm ? 
to weep, on being told there were ſeveral worlds, 
that thou hadſt not yet fubdued one of them; to o- 
ver-run immenſe kingdoms in order to reſtore them 
to their kings, when thou badſt vanquiſhed them; 
to ravage the univerſe in order to be talked of; to 
ruſh ſingle upon the ramparts of an enemy's town ; 
to deſire to paſs for a deity: thou art more extra- 
vagant than my hero. 

ALEXANDER. 

Soit ſeems I am come to thy ſchool again ! thou 
telleſt me my odious truths, as if we were ſtill at Pel- 
la. it would not have been over-ſafe to have talked 
ſo freely to me on Euphrates banks: but on the 
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banks of Styx, one hears a cenſor more patiently. tell 
me then, hoacſ Ariſtedle, thou who kaoweſt every 
thing, how comes it to paſs that certain princes ae 
ſo promiſing in their infancy, and that they after- 
wards forget all the good manims they have lkamed, 
when it ſhould be their buſiacls to put them in praftice? 
to what purpole is it, that in their younh they ſpeak 
like parrots, to approve every thing that is goed, 
fince reaſon, which ſhould grow in them with age, 
ſcems w fiy away as ſoon 8s they ener upon affairs ? 
ARISTOTLE. | 

Indeed, thou waſt wonderful in thy youth: thou 
didit entertain with polizenels the ambaſſadors that 
came to Philip's court, thou didſt love learning, thou 
didft read the poets, thou waſt charmed with Homer, 
thy heart fired at the recical of the virtues and great 
actions of the heroes z when thou took'®t Thebes, 
thou hadſt regard to the houſe of Pindar ; afterwards 
upon entering Aſia, thou didſt vifie the tomb of A- 
chilles, as alſo the ruins of Troy. all this ſpeaks a 
diſpolition humane, and capable of noble ſentiments. 
that fine diſpolition was alſo viktble, when thou truſ- 
tedſt thy life to Philip's phyſician ; but above all, 
in thy fo nobly treating the family of Dorina, that 
that king on his death-bed conſoled himſelf under 
his misfortune with the thoughts that thou wouldſt 
be a father to his family. fach were the effefts of 
philoſophy, and of thy fine diſpoſition. but the reſt 
I dare not ſpeak. * 
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| yon, foy on, dear Ariftode, thou now halts 
meaſures to keep. 


| ARISTOTLE. 
- That vain-glory, thoſe folineſſes, thoſe ſfulpici- 
ona, thoſe cruelties, thoſe firs of paſſion, thoſe furi- 
| ous ſalſies upon thy friends, that credulity to ſervile 
 flanterers who impiouſly called thee a god. 
ALEXANDER. 

Ah! thou fayſttrue. I wiſh I had died after van- 

iar Darius 

ARISTOTLE. 

What ! thou wiſheſt thou hadft not ſubdued the 

reſt of the Eaſt ? 


| ALEXANDER. 

Leſs glory accrues to me from that conqueſt than 
ſhame from having yielded to my proſperity, and for- 
got the human condition. but tell me, pray, how it 
comes to paſs, that we are ſo wiſe in the inſant · ſtate, 
and fo little reaſonable when it were time to be molt 
fo? 


ARISTOTLE. 
The matter is, in youth we are inſtructed, exci- 
ted, corretted by good men: afterwards we give our- 


ſelves up to three ſorts of enemies, preſumption, our 
paſkons, and flatterers. 
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banks ? 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 
The fatal delicacy of the great, who comet fofſer their, 
true ſervants, when they would make them acquainted 
with their failings. 
CLITUS 
aug den. ade anmads tee fn 
thou been come down upon theſe gloomy 


Ah! Clitus, be gone ; I cannot ſupport the fight 
of thee, for it reproaches me with my fault. 


CLITUS. 
Tis the will of Pluto that I abide ever before thine 
eyes, to puniſh thy having unjuſtly killed me. I am 
ſorry for it, for 1 ſtill love thee, notwithſtanding 
what then haſt done 29 me; hat 1 never can. leave 
thee more. 


| ALEXANDER. 

O cruel company! eternally to behold a perſon 
who revives the memory of what one was ſo much 
öPw— ä clenming. 

| CLITUS. 


1 do eaſily look upon wy murderer : why cn 


not thou look upon a perſon whom thou haſt put to 
death? I perceive the great are more delicate than 
other men; they chuſe to fee none but fuch as are 
pleaſed with them, flatter them, and pretend to ad- 
mire them. it is no longer time to be delicate when 
upon the Stygian ſhore: thou ſhouldſt have laid aſide 


that delicacy, when thou laidſt afide the kingly gran 


deur. thou haſt nothing to beſtow here, ſo here thou 
wilt find no flatterers. 
ALEXANDER. 

Ab! what miſery ? upon earth I was a god; here 
J am but a ghoſt, and unmerciſully upbraided wich 
wy fauits. 

CLITUS. 
— Why didſt thou then commit them ? 
4 ALEXANDER. 
When I killed thee, I had drunk too much. 
ELITUS. 

A fine excuſe truly for « hero, nay, « god! be 
who ought to have been reaſonable enough to go- 
vern the whole world,” loſt all his reaſon through 
drunkenacfs, and made himfelf like a wild beaſt. but 
be honeſt and own the truth; thou wert yet more 
intoxicated with pride and paſſion than with wine : 
thou couldſt not brook my condemning thy vanity 
which prompted thee to receive divine honours, and 
to forget the ſervices that had been done thee. an- 

ſwer me, I am no longer afraid of thy killing me. 
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ALEXANDER. 


oO cruel gods! why cannot I be revenged of you! 

but alas! I cannot even take vengeance on this ſhade 

of Clitus, which comes thus brutally to infult me. 
CLITUS. 

Thou art as choleric and fiery as thou wert a- 
mongſt the living. but no one fears thee here ; for 
wy part, thou movelt my pity. = 

ALEXANDER, 

What ! the great Alexander move the pity of a 

vile ſlave like Clitus! ah! why cannot I kill him or 


myſelf. 
CLITUS., 


Thou canſt no moredo either ; ghoſts do not die. 
behold thou art now immortal, but in another man- 
ner than thou pretendedſt. thou muſt even reſolve to 
be but a ſhade like myſelf, and like the loweſt of men. 
thou wilt here find no more provinces to ravage, 
nor kings to tread under thy feet ; no more palaces 
to burn in thy drunkenneſs, no more ridiculous ſto- 
ries to boaſt thee the fon of Jove. 

ALEXANDER, 
Thou treat'ſt me as a paltry wretch. 
CLITUS. 

No; I acknowledge thee a great conqueror, of a 
fublime genius ; but ſpoiled by too vaſt ſucceſſes. 
does telling truth with affeftion offend thee ? if it 
does, return to the earth, and ſeek thy flatterers. 

T | 
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ALEXANDER. 

What then ſhall all my glory avail me, if CA 
himſelf do not ſpare me? 

CLITUS. 

It was thy paſſion that fullied thy glory amongſt 
the living. would'ſt thou preſerve it pure in the in- 
fernal ſhades, thou muſt be modeſt with ghoſts that 
have nothing to loſe or to gain with thee. 

ALEXANDER. 
But thou faidft that thou didſt love me. 
CEITUS. 


Yes, 1 love thy perſon, but noe thy failings. 


ALEXANDER. 

Wee heel ma, eas. 

CLITUS. 

Becauſe I love thee, I will not ſpare thee. when 
thou appearedſt ſo chaſte before the wife and daugh- 
ter of Darius, when thou ſhewedſt fo much genero- 
fity to that vanquiſhed prince, thou didſt deſerve 
great praiſes, and I beſtowed them on thee. but af- 
ater 4 ms beat. comets 
thy own glory. 
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ALEXANDER 


AND 


DIOGENES. 


DIALOGUE XXVI. 
Flattery is the bane of princes. 


DIOGENES. 
O not I ſee Alexander amongſt the dead? 
ALEXANDER. 
Thou art not miſtaken, Diogenes. 
DIOGENES, 
How ? do gods die ? 
ALEXANDER. 
No; but men do, who are by nature mortal. 
DIOGENE $. 
But doſt thou think thyſelf a mere man? 
ALEXANDER. | 
What other thought could I have of myſelf ? 
DIOGENES. 
Thou art grown wondreus modeſt fince thy death. 
nothing had been wanting to thy glory, Alexander, 
hadſt thou been as much fo in thy lifetime. 


ALEXANDER, 


Wherein, pray, did 1 ſo far forget myſelf? 


DIOGENES. | 
Doſt thou ask; thou who, not content with being 
T2 
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ſon to a great king that had made himſelf maſter of 
Greece, didſt arrogate a deſcent from Jupiter? thy 


flaves made their court to thee, by telling thee, that ' 


a ſerpent had infolded Olympias. thou wouldſt rather 
have that monſter to thy father, becauſe that tickled 
thy vanity more, than to be deſcended from a long 
race of Macedonian kings; becauſe thou foundſt no- 
thing in ſuch birth ſuperior to humanity. didſt thou 
not ſuffer the baſe and ſhameful flattery of the prieſ- 
teſs of Jupiter-Ammon, when ſhe anſwered, that 
thou didit blaſpheme in ſuppoſing that thy father 
could have murderers. thou wert wiſc enough toim- 
ling again into the like impiety. too weak a man to 
ſupport the talents thou hadſt received from heaven ! 


ALEXANDER. 


Doſt thou fancy, Diogenes, that I was fool enough 


to give faith to all thoſe fables ? 
DIOGENES. 
Why then didſt thou authoriſe them ? 
ALEXANDER. 
Becauſe they authoriſed me : I deſpiſed them, and 
yet made uſe of them, becauſe they gave me an abſo- 


late power aver men. thoſe who would have but little 


regarded Philip's fon, trembled before the fon of 
| Jove. there is a neceſſity of deceiving the people: 
upon their minds. that fingle reſponſe of the pricſteſs 
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vhich thou mention'll with derifion, id more to pro- 
mote my conqueſts than all my courage and contri- 


* vance. one muſt learn to know men, adapt one's ſelf 


10 they, and lead them in the paths in which they 


DIOGENES. 

Men of the charaſter thou deſcribeſt, are worthy 

of contempt, as well as the error they are ſlaves to: 

in order to be eſteemed by fo deſpicable people, thou 

hadſt recourſe to falſhood, which rendered thee more 
unworthy than any of them. 


DIOGENES 


AND THE ELDER 


DIONYSIUS 


DIALOGUE XXVIL. 
A prince who makes his happineſs and glory to conſiſt in 
gratifying his ſenſual appetites and paſſions, can be 
bappy neither in this world, nor in the next. 
DIONT SIUS. 
AM overjoyed to ſee a man of thy reputation: 
Alexander has been telling me of thee fince he 
came down to theſe regions. 
DIOGENES. 


For my part, I had heard but too much of thee 
upon earth; thou there madeſt ſuch noiſe as do tor- 
them. 


DIONYSIUS. 
Is it true that thou wert happy in thy tub ? 
DIOGENES. 


One certain fign that I was happy in it is, that] 


never ſought any thing further, and that I deſpiſed 
even the offers of the young Macedonian thou ſpeak - 
eſt of. but is it not true that thou wert not happy in 
poſſeſſing Syracuſe and Sicily, fince thou didſt alſo 
want to enter by Rhegium into the heart of Italy? 
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DIONYSIUS. 

Thy moderation was nothing but vanity and an 

affeftation of virtue. 
DIOGENES. 

Thine ambition was nothing but folly, and a ſa- 
rious pride, that could do juſtice neither to others, 
nor to thyſelf. 

DIONYSIUS. 


Thou talkeſt very boldly. 

DIOGENES. 
A 
DIONTSIUS. 

Alas! I am but too ſenſible that I am ſo no more. I 
held the Syracuſans, as many a time I have boaſted, 
in adamantine chains: but the ſeiſſars of the way- 
thread of my days. 

DIOGENES. 


I hear thee ſigh, and am convinced thou didſt alſo 
figh in the midſt of thy glory. for my part, I never 
ſighed in my tub, and have no occaſion to ſigh here 
below; for when 1 died, I left no eſtate worth the 
regretting. poor tyrant! how much haſt thou loſt 
by being fo rich; and how much hath Diogenes 
gained by poſſeſſing nothing 

DIONYSIUS. 
All the pleaſures came in crowds to attend me: 


my muſic was admirable ; I had an exquiſite table, 
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ſlaves without number, the richeſt perfomes, furni- 
ture of gold and filver, pictures, ſtatues, ſhews of all 
kinds, men of wit to entertain and praiſe me, and 


armies to vanquiſh my enemies. 
DIOGENES. 


And over and above all that, ſuſpicions, alarms, 


and mad fits, which prevented thy enjoying ſo many 
bleſſings. 


DIONYSTUS. 

I own it ; but how could one live in a tub? 
DIOGENES. 

Ah! who hindered thee to live peaceably like a 


good man, in thy own Houſe, like other people, and 


to embrace a ſweet philofopby ? but is it true, that 
thou didſt always fancy, in the midſt of thy plea- 
fares, that thou ſaweſt a bond hanging over thy 
head ? 
_ DIONYSTUS. 
Let us talk no more of it : thou meaneſt to in- 
ſult me. | 
DIOGENE $. 
Wilt thou ſuffer one other queſtion as home as 
the former ? 
DIONYSIUS. | 
I mult needs ſuffer it ; — (ING 
deter thee ; I am here eſfectually diſarmed. 
DIOGENES. 


Whether or no add thou promiſe rewards 10 a 
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who ſhould invent new pleafures ? wont a ſtrange 
rage of volupmeuſneſs ! O bow greatly hadſt thou 
miſ-reckoned ! firſt to turn thy country upſide down, 
in order to be happy, and then to be fo miſerable, 


and in ſuch craving want of pleaſures ! 


DIONYSEUS. 

I was obliged to endeavour to get new ones in- 

vented, as all ordinary pleaſures were grown old to 
— 


DIOGENES. 

All nature then did not fuffice thee! what was 
there that could quiet thy raging paſſions? could 
the remorſe of thy crimes ? 

DIONYSIUS. 

No: but the fick do what they can to find relief 
fram their ails. they try new methods of cure, and 
new meats to create an appetite. 

DIOGENES. 

So thine was at once cloyed and craving: cloyed 
of every thing thou hadft, and craving of every thing 
thou couldſt not have. a fine ſituation truly, and this 
it was thou tookſt ſo much pains to acquire and pre- 
ſerve. an excellent receit for making a man happy ! 
it well becomes thee to laugh at my tub, where a lit- 


content. when one knows how to reliſh thoſe ſimple 

pleaſures of pure nature, they never pall by the uſing, 

and one never wants them. but when a man deſpiſes 
U 
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them, be he never ſo rich and powerful, he wants 
every thing ; for he can enjoy nothing. 
| DIONYSIUS. 

Theſe truths thou tell'ſt afflit me; they make me 
think of my ſon, whom I left tyrant behind me: be 
were happier , had I left him a poor tradeſman, in- 
ured to moderation, and bred in the ſchool of adver- 
ſity ; at leaſt he would have ſome true pleaſures, 
which nature does by no means deny to middle ſta- 
tions. 


DIOGENES. 

To reſtore his appetite, he ſhould be made to faſt, 
and to prevent his loathing his gilded palace ; he 
ſhould be ſent to occupy my tub, which has ſtood 
empty fince my death. 
| DIONYSIUS. 

Nor will he even know how to maintain himſelf 
in that power, which I was at ſuch pains to procure 


DIOGENES. 

Oh ! what wouldſt thou have a man to know, who 
is born in too great proſperity, and brought up in 
ſoftneſs ? ſcarce does he know how to take pleafure 
when it comes to his hand. every body muſt be pla- 
gued to divert him. 


( 


PYRRHO 


NEIGHBOUR. 


DIALOGUE Mum. 
The falſeneſi and abſurdity of Pyrrhonifm. 


NEIGHBOUR. 

Ood-morrow, Pyrrbo. they ſay you have got 
has gained a high reputation : will you be pleaſed to 
receive and inſtruct me? 

PYRRHO, 


enen 


K 7 


I will, methinks. 
0 NEIGHBOUR. 

Why do you add, methinks ? do you not know 
what you will? if you do not know it, who ſhould 
know it for you? and what do you know then, 
who paſs for ſo knowing a man ? | 
PYRRHO, 

1! I know nothing. 
NEIGHBOUR. 
What do people learn then by hearing you 
PYRREO. | 
Nothing at all. 


NEIGHBOUR. 


+ 0 = 90 


| Why thendo they hear you? 
N Uz 
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To be convinced of their ignorance. is it not 
knowing « great deal, to know that they know no- 


thing. 

NEIGHBOUR, 
clown is conſcious of his ignorance, tho' he is hei- 
ther philoſopher nor learned man ; yet is he more 
you think yourſelf above all mankind by affefting 
to be ignorant of every thing. this affeted igno. 
rance does by no means take away your preſumpti- 
on ; whereas the clown, who is conſcious of his ig- 


norance, is in all things diffident of badet, and that 


in great ſincerity. 
PYRRERHO, 


— ignorant only of ce 
— for bim, and which require ſtu- 
he does not ſuppoſe himſelf ignorant thet he 
walks, that he ſpeaks, that he lives. for my part, 1 
am ignorant of all that, and by principle too. 
What! we = * a 
ignorant concerning 
yourſelf? fine principles, truly ; to admit no prin- 
ciples at all ! 


PYRRHO, 


Les; I am ignorant whether I live, whether I ex- 
iſt. in a word, I am ignorant of all things without 


exception, 
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necntour. - | 
But are you ignorant that you think ? . 
rann. 
Yes; 1 do not know that I do. 
NEIGHBOUR. - 
To be ignorant of all things is ts doube of all 
things, and to find nothing certain : is it not true? 
PYRANG. | 
It is, if any thing can be fo. 
NEIGHBOUR. 
To be ignorant and to doubt, is the ſame thing, 
to doubt and to think, is alſo the fame thing: tere 
fore you cannot doubt without thinking. your doube 
is then @ certain proof that you think. therefore 
there is ſomething certain, —— — 
proves the certainty of your thought. 
ran. 
I am ignorant even of my ignorance. I have you 
there. 


NEIGHBOUR. 

If you are ignorant of your ignorance, why do 
you ſpeak of it ? why do you defend it ? why do you 
attempt to inculcate it upon your diſciples, and to 
perſuade them out of all they have ever believed. if 
you are ignorant of your very ignorance, you ſhould 
give no more lectures upon it, nor deſpiſe thoſe who 
thiak they know the truth. 

PYRRHO. 


Our whole life is perhaps but one continued dream. 


tee yranno and ms unten. 


perhaps the moment of death ſhall be but à fudden 
waking, when we ſhall diſcover the illufion of what 
we have believed moſt real; as a man awaking fees 
all the phantoms diſappear, that he fancied he faw 
and touched in his dreams. 

NEIGHBOUR. 


You are afraid then you fleep and dream with 


your eyes open. you ſay aas of every thing; 


but that very rana fpcaks a thought. your 
dream, falſe as it is, is fill the dream of a man 


dreaming; at leaſt it is ſure that you dream; for there 
muſt needs be ſomething, and ſomething that thinks 
too, to have dreams. nothing can neither ſleep nor 
dream, nor be deceived, nor be ignorant, nor doubt, 
nor ſay yz?" APs. behold you are condemned then, 
whether you will or not, to know ſomething, which 
is your dreaming, and to be at leaſt a dreaming and 
a thinking being. 


PYRRHO. 
This ſubtlety is puzzling. I will have no fuck 
ſubtle and troubleſome diſciple in my ſchool. 
NEIGHBOUR. 
You will then, and you will not. in truth every 
thing you ſay and do, belyes your affected doubting. 
your ſect is a ſect of lyars. if you will have none 
ſuch as me for a diſciple, I will far leſs have any 
fuch as you for a maſter. 
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PYRRHUS' 


DEMETRIUS 
POLIORCETES. 


DIALOGUE XXIX. 


Temperance and virtue, not conqueſt and ſucceſs, make 
the bero. 


DEMETRIUS. 
Come to ſalute here the greateſt hero, next to A- 
lexander, Greece hath ever boaſted. 
PYRRHUS. 
Is not that Demetrius I perceive? 1 know him 
by the deſcriptian I have bad of him. 
DEMETRIUS. 


Have you heard of the great wars I had to ſup- 


part ? 
PYRRHUS. 
Yes; but I have alſo heard of your fofineſs and 
remiſſneſs in time of peace. 
DEMETRIUS. 
II had alittle ſoftneſs, my great actions made 
ample amends for it. 
PYRRHUS, 
As for me, in all the wars I waged, I was ever” 
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firm. 1 ſhewed the Romans that I knew how to 
port my allies : for when they attacked the Taren- 
tines, I paſſed to their aſſiſtance with a formidable ar- 
my, and made the Romans fee] the ſtrength of my 
arm. 


DEMETRIUS. 

But Fabricius had an eaſy purchaſe of you at laſt; 
and it manifeſtly appeared that your troops were not 
to the Roman forces. your clephants 
were the cauſe of your victory, they confounded the 
Romans, who were not uſed to that way of fighting, 
but in the ſecond battle the advantage was equal on 
both fides; and, in the third, the Romans got a com- 
plete victory. you were forced to repaſa into Epirus, 
and died at laſt by the hand of a woman. 

PYREHUS. 

I died fighting; but as for you, I know what 

brought you to the grave; it was your debauchery 


even had ſome advantage: but amidſt thoſe wars, 
you were ſurrounded with a flock of curteſans, who 
followed you inceſſantly, as ſheep do their ſhepherd. 
as for me, I ſhewed myſelf conſtant on all manner of 
occaſions, even under my misfortunes ; nay, I be- 


himſelf. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Ay, but his actions ſurpaſſed yours: to paſs the 
Danube upon goats akins, to force the paſſage of the 


and gluttony. you ſupported hot wars, I confeſs, and 


leve in that particular, I ſurpaſſed even Alexander 
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Granicus with an handful of troops in the face of an 
infinite army of enemies; always to beat the Perſi- 
ans in plain and in defile ; to take their cities, to pene- 
trate as far as India, and at length to ſubdue all Aſia. 
all this was far greater than entering into Italy, and 
being obliged to leave it ſhameſully. 

PYRANUS. 

By thoſe great conqueſts Alexander drew his death 
upon him : for 'tis alleged that Antipater, whom he 
had left in Macedonia, cauſed him to be poiſoned at 
Babylon, in order to have all his dominions. 
DEMETRIUS. 

His hope proved vain, and my father ſhewed him, 
that he meddled with one who was too many for 
him. 


PYRRHUS. 

I confeſs I ſet Alexander but a bad example ; for 
I had a deſign to conquer Italy: but he would be no- 
thing leſs than king of the world; and had been 
much happier in remaining king of Macedon, than 
in roaming over Aſia like a madman. 


DEMOSTHENES 


CICERO. 


DIALOGUE XXX. 


A parallel between theſe tuo erators, wherein is given 
the charatter of true eloquence. 


2 doſt thou pretend that I was but an 
ordinary orator ? 


DEMOSTHENES, 

Not an ordinary one; for it is not over an ord- 
nary perſon that I affect ſuperiority. thou wert doubt- 
leſs a celebrated orator. thou hadſt great parts; but 
didſt frequently deviate from the point wherein per- 
fetion conſiſts. 


CICERO. 
And pray hadſt thou no faults at all? 
| DEMOSTHENES. 
I believe I can be taxed with none in point of elo- 
quence. | 
CICERO. 
Canſt thou compare richneſs of genius with me? 


thou who art dry, unadorned, who art ever confined 


within narrow and contracted limits; thou doſt not 
amplify any ſubje& ; thou from whom nothing can be 
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rewenched, ſo jejune, ſo ſtarved,if I may uſe the term, 
is the manner in which thou treat'it thy fubjefts x 
whereas I give mine a length, which diſplays a copi- 
ouſneſs and fertility of genius, which gave men of 
judgment occaſion to ſay, that nothing could be ad- 
ded to my works. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

He from whom nothing can be retrenched, hath 

ſaid nothing but what is perſect. 
CICERO. 
He to whom nothing can be added, hath omitted 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Thou findeſt thy diſcourſes more replete with 
flaſhes of wit than mine ? ſpeak honeſtly, is not that 
the reaſon thou exalteſt thyſelf above me ? 

CICERO. 

I vill even own it to thee then, ſince thou talk'ſt ſo. 
ſpeak far more wit, more ingenuity of turn, more art, 
more eaſe. I exhibit the ſame thing under twenty dif- 
ferent ſhapes. when people heard my orations, they 
could not forbear admiring my parts, and being con- 
— - pin ps. they were ever ſhouting 

and interrupting me, in order to applaud and extol 

me. thou muſt have been heard very quietly, and thy 

audience, I fancy, gave thee no interruption. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

What thou ſayeſt of us both is true. thou miſtakeſt 
X 2 | 
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only in the conclufion thou draweſt from it. thou didft 
take up the aſſembly with thyſelf : I took it up only 
with the affairs I ſpoke upon. people admired thee; I 
vas forgot by my audience, who ſaw nothing but the 
courſe 1 wanted them to take. thou didſt entertain 
with the flaſhes of thy wit. 1 ſtruck down with bolts 
of thunder. thou madeſt men fay : How finely he 
ſpeaks! I made them fay : Come on, let us march a- 
gainſt Philip. they praiſed thee : they were too much 
carried out of themſelves to praiſe me. when thou 
didſt harangue, thou appearedſt ornate; none diſco. 


vered in me any ornament : there was nothing in my 


pieces but preciſe, ſtrong, clear arguments ; and then 
thou wert a perſect orator, when thou wert, like me, 
ſimple, grave, auſtere, without apparent art; in a 
word, when thou wert Demoſthenical : but when 
wit, turn, and art ſhone forth in thy diſcourſes; then 
vert thou mere Cicero, departing ſo far from perſec · 
tion, as thou departedſt from my character. 
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DEMOSTHENES 


AND 


CICER O 


DIALOGUE XXXL 
The difference between the Orator and the true Philt · 


fopher. 
CICERO. 


have lived in the time of Plato, and even to 
1 have been his diſciple, methinks you profited 
very little by ſuch an advantage. 
DEMOSTHENES., 
Have you then obſerved nothing in my orations, 
you who read them to ſo good purpoſe, that ſavoured 


ol Plato's maxims, and his manner of perſwading ? 


CICERO. 

That is not what I mean: you were the greateſt o- 
rator of the Greeks ; but then you were nothing but an 
orator. as for me, though I never knew Plato but in 
his writings, and lived about three hundred years af- 
ter him, I ſtrove to imitate him in philoſophy ; 1 
made him known to the Romans, and was the firſt 
who introduced that kind of writing among them; 
inſomuch that I united as far as I was capable, in 
one and the ſame perſon, eloquence and philoſophy. 

DEMOSTHENES. 


And ſoyou think you were a great philoſopher ? 
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CICERO. 
To be fo, it is fuflcientto love wildow, minds 


bour to acquire knowledge and virtue : I think I may 
give myſelf the title without exceſs of vanity. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

For an orator, I grant, you were the firſt of your 
nation ; and even the Greeks of your time admired 
you: but for a philoſopher, I cannot grant it. one u 
not that at ſo caſy a rate. 

CICERO, 

You don't know what it colt me: my lucubrati- 
ons, my labours, my meditations ; the books I read, 
the maſters I heard, the treatiſes I compoſed. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

All that is not philoſophy. 
CICERO. 
| What more, pray, is requilite ? 
DEMOSTHENES, 

To do what you faid of Cato by way of derifios, 
to ſtudy philoſophy, not in order to diſcover the 
truths it teaches, to argue about it as moſt men do; 
but in order to reduce it to practice. 

CICERO. 

And did not I do fo ? did not I live up to the doc 
wine of Plato and Ariſtotle, which I had embraced? 


DEMOSTHENES., 


Let us drop Ariſtotle: I might perhaps diſpute hiem 
the quality of a philoſopher, nor can I have any great 
opinion of a Greek, who was attached to a king, and 
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that to Philip: as for Plato, I maintain that you ne- 
yer followed his maxims. 
| CICERO. 

'Tis true that in my youth, and during the greateſt 
part of my time, I followed the active and laborious 
life of thoſe whom Plato calls Politicians. but when I 
faw my country had changed its aſpect, and that I 
could no longer be of uſe to her in high employments, 
I ſought to ſerve ber by the ſciences, and retired to 
my country ſeats, in order to apply myſelf to con- 
templation, and the ſtudy of truth. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

That is to fay, philoſophy was your laſt reſort, 
when you had no longer any ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, and that then you had a mind to diſtinguiſh 
yourſelf by your ſtudies: for it was glory more than 
virtue that you purſued in them. 

CICERO. 
Tu needleſs to lie, I ever loved glory, as an at- 
tendant of virtue. 
DEMOSTHENES. 
Say rather, you loved glory much, and virtue little. 
CICERO. 

Upon what grounds do you judge fo hardly of me? 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Upon your own diſcourſes: at the very time you 
played the philoſopher, did you not pronounce thoſe 
fine orations, wherein you flattered Caeſar your ty- 
rant, more ſervilely, than ever was Philip by his 
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flaves? yet we know how you loved him; it well ay- 


peared after his death, and in his life time you did 


not ſpare him in your letters to Atticus. 
CICERO. 

It was expedient to conform one's ſelf to the times, 
and to endeavour to ſooth the tyrant, leſt he ſhould 
grow ſtill worſe. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

You talk like a good orator, though like a bad phi- 
loſopher : but what became of your philoſophy after 
his death ? who obliged you to enter again into public 
affairs ? 


CICERO. 
The Roman people, who looked upon me as their 


fole ſupport. 
DEMOSTHENES. 


Your vanity prompted you to think ſo, and deli- 
vered you up to 2 young man, who made a tool of 
you. but let us return to the point : you were always 
an orator, never a philoſopher. 

CICERO. 
And were you ever any thing elſe ? 
DEMOSTHENES. 

No, I confeſs ; but then I never made any other 
profeſſion, I deceived no body: I came early to un- 
derſtand that I muſt chooſe between rhetoric and 
philoſophy ; that each required a whole man. the 
deſire of glory touched me: I thought it a fine thing 
for me who was but a private citizen, and a common 
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twadeſman's ſon; to govern the people by my edo 
quence, and make a ſtand againſt the power of Phi- 
lip. 1 loved the public weal, and the liberty of Greece, 
but I may now confeſs I loved myſelf ſtill better, and 
was very ſenſible of the pleaſure of receiving a crown 
in full theatre, and of leaving my ſtatue in the pub. 
lic Place, with a pompous inſcription upon it. now 
I ſee things in another light, and perceive that Socra- 
tes was in the right, when he aſſured Gorgias, * tha® 
© eloquence was no ſuch fine thing as he imagined ; 
© were it even to attain its end, and render a man 
_ © abſolute maſter in his commonwealth.” this both 
youand I attained : confeſs now, we were nothing 
eir the happier. 
| CICERO. 


'Tis true our lives were two continued ſcenes of 
toils and dangers. I had no ſooner defended Roſeins, 
than I was fain to fly into Greece, to avoid the in- 
dignation of Sylla. the accuſation of Verres drew a 
world of enemies upon me; my confulſhip, the time 
of my greateſt glory, was alſo the time of my greateſt 
toils, and of my greateſt dangers. I was frequently in 
hazard of my life, and the odium I then incurred broke 
out afterwards by my exile. in fine, it was nothing 
but my eloquence that occaſioned my death, and had 
I not puſhed Antony fo hard, I had been ſtill in life. 
I fay nothing of your misfortunes; it were needleſs to 
recal them to your mind. but neither of us have any 
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thing to blame bur fate, or fortune, if you will, which 
nidde it our lot to be born in ſo corrupt times, that 
it was {mpoffidle to reform our common weakha, or 
even to prevent their ruin. 

DEMOSTREWES. © 

fe was therein we wanted judgment, undertaking 
impoſſibilities : for it was not our people that forced 
us to take care of the public affairs, and we were noe 
at all engaged in them by our birth. I forgive a prince 


| which the gods have committed to his charge, by cauſ- 
ing him to be botn of a certain race, ſeeing he is not 
at freedom to abandon that truſt, how bad ſoever he 
find his fituation : but a mere private perſdn ought to 
think of nothing but regulating himſelf and govern- 
ifig his own family ; he ought never to defire public 
offices, far lefs to court em: if they be ſorced upon 
bim, he may accept them out of love to his county; 
bur when once he has not the Hberty of doing good, 
and his citizens grow regardleſs both of the laws and 
of reaſon, he ought to return into private life, and 
ebntent himſelf with deploring the public calamities 
which he finds himſelf unable to avert. 
CICERO. 

iy your any ef valiant, a hind ee 
Atticus was wiſtr than I, and even than Cato him- 
er, whom we ſo highly extolled. 


born itt the purple for governing, as he can, a flute, 
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Dunes tuns. 

Yes doubdeſs, Amiens was a true e 
Cato was unſenſonably obſtinate in pretending to 
reform a people whs would live no longer in liberty, 
and you yielded too eaſily to Cacfar's fortune; at 
leaſt, you did not enough preſerve your dignity. 

CICERO. 

But afier all, is not cloquence 8 good thing, nay a 

great gilk of the gods ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 
It is very good in itſelf : it ĩs only the uſe of it that 
may be bad ; as when it is employed towards tickling 
the paſhons of the people, or the gratifying of our 
own. and what elſe did we in our virulent declaws- 
tions againſt our enemies? I againſt Midias or Eſchi- 
nes, you againſt Piſo, Vatinins or Antony? how e- 
gegiouſly did our paſſions and intereſts make us of- 
fend agaiaſt truth and juſtice! the true uſe of ele- 
quence is to {et truth in its proper light, and to per- 
ſuade others to their true intereſt, that is, to juſtice, 
and the other virtues. it was the uſe that Plato made 
of it, that neither of us imitated. 
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CAMILLUS 


DIALOGUE XXII. 
Men are mt born independent, but ſubject to the laws 
of the country where they have been born, and bred, 
and protected in their infancy. 


CORIOLANUS Sr: 
LL, you have felt, as well as I, the ingr 
titude of a native country. Mus a ſtrange 
_ thing to ſerve a fooliſh people. come, own it honeſt- 
ly, and excuſe a little thoſe whoſe patience fails them. 
CAMILLUS. ' 

For my part, I find no excuſe for ſuch as riſe up 
againſt their country, we may retire, give place to 
injuſtice, wait leſs rigorous times; but it is an aft 
of impiety to take up arms againſt the mother that 
gave us birth. 

| CORIOLANUS. 

Thoſe ſpecious names of Mother and Country are 
nothing but names. men are born free and indepen» 
dent: ſocieties with all their ſubordinations and po- 
deſtroy the liberty eſſential to man. if the ſociety of 
men, in which we have been born, comes to be want 
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ing in juſtice and boneſty, we no longer owe it any 
thing, we regain the natural rights of our liberty, 
and may go in queſt of ſome other more reaſonable 
ſociety, where to live in quiet, 23 a traveller paſſes 
from town to town, according to his taſte and con- 
veniency. all thoſe fine notions of 2 native country 
have been inſtilled by artful ſpirits, ambitious to lord 
it over us. lawgivers have crammed many of them 
down our throats; but we muſt always return to the 
natural right, which renders every man free and in- 

: now every man being born in this ſtate 
of independency with regard to others, he pawns his 
liberty, by entering into the ſociety of a people, only 
upon condition, that he ſhall be equitably dealt by. 
perſon regains his rights, and the whole world is as 
free to him as to others. he has but to ſecure himſelf 
from a ſuperior force, and to enjoy his liberty. 

CAMILLUS. - 

You are grown a very ſubtle philoſopher here be- 
low l they ſay you were leſs given to reaſoning while 
alive. but do you not ſee your error ? ſuch a pation 
with ſociety may have ſome ſhadow of pretence, when 
a man makes choice of a country to live in; to fill 
he is juſtly liable to be puniſhed according to the laws 
of the reſpective nation, if he hath entered himſelf a 
member of it, and doth not live according to its man- 
ners. but children who are born in a country, have 


eee en 
not their country to choole ; the 
rather give them to that ſociety of men, which is their 
country, to the end that that country may polkk, 
govern, reward or puniſh them as its children. tis by 
no means choice, policy, art, or arbitrary inſtitution, 
that ſubjefts children to a father ; "tis nature which 
hath decreed it. fathers colleftively form a native 
country, and have an ample authority over the chil- 
dren they have brought into the world. would you 
dare to queſtion it ? 
CORIOLANDS, 
Yes, I dare. tho” a man be my father, I ama man 
as well as he, and as free as he, by the eſſential roles 
of humanity. I owe bim indeed gratitude and reſped; 


| CAMILLUS. 

You hay down fine rules for virtue! at that rate 
every one will think he has a right to live as he lifts; 
and there will be no more, upon earth, either polity, 
ſecurity, ſubordination, regular ſociety, or certain 
principles of good manners. 


CORIOL ANUS. 


There will always be reaſon and virtue implanted 


by nature in the hearts of men; if they make a wrong 
uſe of their liberty, ſo much the worſe for them ; but 
tho' their liberty abuſed may turn to kcentiouſnch, 
yet it is certain that by nature they are free, 
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- 106K but you muſt Allo own that all the wiſeſt 
of men, having found the inconvenience of that liber- 
ty, which would make as many whimfical govern- 
ments 25 there are whimſical heads, have concluded 
that nothing was fo effential to the quiet of mankind, 
23 the ſubjecting of the multitude to the laws eſta- 


 Miſhed in every place. is it not we that this is the 


the wiſeſt men have made in all countries, 


as the foundation of all fociety ? 
CORIOLANUS. 


ſt is true. 
CAMILLUS. 


That regulation was neceſſary. 
CORIGLANUS. 

True again. - 
CAMILLUS. 

Not only is it wiſe, juſt, and neceſſary in itſelf; 
but alſo authoriſed by almoſt univerſal conſent, or at 
leaſt by that of the greater part of mankind. if it is ne- 
ceffary for human life, none but untoward and unrea- 
fonable men will reje& it. 
| CORIOLANUS. 

I grant what you ſay; but ſuch a regulation is 
merely arbitrary. 
CAMILLUS. 


What is ſo eſſential to ſociety, to the peace, to the 
ſafety of men, what reaſon neceſſarily requires, muſt be 
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founded in rational nature itſelf, and is by no means 
arbitrary : therefore that ſubordination is not at 
all an invention to govern weak minds; tis, on the 
contrary, a neceflary bond, which reaſon furniſhes to 
regulate, to pacify, tounite men amongſt themſelves. 
it is therefore undeniable, that reaſon, which is the true 
nature of reaſonable creatures, requires that they ſub- 
jet themſelves to laws, and to certain men, who 
ſtand in the place of the firſt law-givers ; that, in 2 
word, they obey, that they all unanimouſly concur 
towards relieving the common wants, and pro- 
moting the common intereſts, that they uſe their li- 
berty only according to reaſon, to ſtrengthen and 
perſect ſociety. this is what I call being a good citizen, 
loving one's country, and being attached to the com- 
monwealth. 


CORIOLANUS., 


You that accuſe me of ſubtilety, are yourſelf more 
ſubtile than I. 


| CAMILLUS. 

Not at all: let us recapitulate if you will: by what 
propoſition have I out-witted you? reaſon is the na- 
ture of man. that one is true; is it not? 

CORIOLANUS. 

Yes, doubtleſs. 

CAMILLUS. 

Man is not at liberty to walk contrary to all rea- 
ſon : what ſay you to that? 
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CORIOLANUS. 


_ I fay it muſt alſo paſs. 
CAMILLUS. 
| Reaſon wills us to live in ſociety, and conſequent- 
ly with ſubordination. your anſwer ? 
CORIOLANUS. 
I think as you do. 
CAMILLUS. 

There mult therefore be inviolable rules of ſocie- 
ty, which man names laws, and men guardians of 
the laws, who are called magiſtrates, to puniſh ſuch 
as tranſgreſs them ; otherwiſe there would be as ma- 
ny arbitrary governments as heads, and the greateſt 
wrong-heads would be thoſe who would moſt pervert 
the manners and laws, in order to govern, or at leaſt 
to live according to their caprices. 

CORIOLANUS. 
All that is clear. 
CAMILLUS. 


' Therefore it is the part of rational nature to ſub- 


jeR its liberty to the laws and magiſtrates of the ſo- 
ciety in which we live. 
COR IOLANUS. 
That is certain; but we are free to quit that ſo- 


ciety. 
CAMILLUS. 
If every one is free to quit his own wherein he 
is born, there will very ſoon be no more regular ſo- 
ciety upon earth. 
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CORIOLANSUS. 


Why fo? 
CAMILLUS. 


For this reaſon: the wrong-heads being the ma- 
jority, they will all think they may ſhake off the yoke 
of their country, and go elſewhere to live without 
rule or reſtraint ; this majority will become 
dent; and will quickly deſtroy all authority every 
where ; they will even go out of their country to ſeek 
there is no longer any ſettled or ſure ſociety of peo 
which, by your own conſeſſion, reaſon requires, in 
order to indulge an unbridled liberty, or rather the 
libertiniſm of fooliſh and wicked men, who never 
nity bid defiance to reaſon and the laws. 

CORIOLANUS. 

I now ſee plainly the whole ſcope of your reaſon- 

ing, and I begin to reliſh it. 
CAMILLUS. 

Add to this, that the inſtitution of a common- 
wealth and laws, being afterwards ratified by the u- 
niverſal conſent and practice of mankind, ſome bru- 
tal and ſavage nations only excepted, all human na- 
ture, ſo to ſpeak, hath for numberleſa ages given it- 
ſelf up to the government of laws, through an abſo- 
hate neceſſity: the fooliſh even and the wicked, pro- 
vided they be not wholly ſo, feel and acknowledge 
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w laws. 
CORIOLANUS. 

I underſtand you, and you will have it that our 
and inviolable, we cannot take up arms againſt her. 

CAMILLUS. | 

It is not only I who will have it fo, tis nature it- 
ſelf that requires it. when Volumnia your mother, 
and Vetruria your wiſe, ſpoke to you in behalf 
of Rome; what did they ſay to you, what did you 
keel at the bottom of your heart? 
CORIOLANUS. 
"Tis true nature ſpoke to me in behalf of my mo- 
ther ; but it did not therefore ſpeak to me in behalf of 
Rome. 


CAMILLUS. 

Very well, your mother ſpoke to you in behalf of 
Rome, and nature ſpoke to you by the mouth of your 
mother. theſe be the natural links that attach us to 
our country. could you attack the city of your mo- 
ther, of all your relations and friends, without vio- 
hfing the rights of nature? I do not ask any reaſon- 
ing upon the matter, 'tis your immediate ſentiment 
vithout reflection that I conſult. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Tis true, we act contrary to nature as oft as we 
fght againſt our country: but if it is not lawful to 
attack her, you mult at leaſt confeſs, that it is lau- 
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fol to forſake her when ſhe proves unjuſt and angrae- 
ful. 
CAMILLUS.. 

No. I ſhall never confeſs any ſuch thing: if che 
exile you, if ſhe caſt you out, you may go and take 
refuge elſewhere. 'tis obeying her to go out of her 
boſom when ſhe expels us; but we ſhould even at a 
diſtance reſpe& her, wiſh her welfare, be ready to re- 
turn to her, to defend her, and to die for her. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Where do you get all thoſe fine notions of he- 
roiſm ? when my country has renounced me, and 
will no longer owe me any thing, the contract is diſ- 
ſolved betwixt us. I reciprocally renounce her, and 
no longer owe her any thing. 
CAMILLUS., 

You have already forgot that we ſubſtituted our 
country in the place of our parents, and that it hath 
over us the authority of the laws, in default of which 
there would be no longer any fixed or regular focie- 
ty upon earth. 


CORIOLANUS, 

True: I conceive that we ought to regard, as 2 
true mother, that ſociety which hath given us birth, 
breeding, nouriſhment, which hath acquired ſo great 
rights over us by virtue of our parents and friends, 
which it beareth in its boſom. I am ſatisfied that we 
owe it what we owe to a mother, but—— 
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CAMILLUS. 
If my mother had forſaken and maltreated me, 
might 1 difown ber, and fight with her ? 
CORIOLANUS. 
No, but you . 
CAMILLUS. 
Might 1 deſpiſe and ſorſake her, if ſhe returned to 
me, and ſhewed a real forrow for ber ill uſage of me ? 
CORIOLANUS 


No. 

CAMILLUS. 

We ſhould therefore be always ready to re- aſſume 
the ſentiments of nature for our country, or rather 
never loſe them; and return to her ſervice, whene- 
yer ſhe opens the way to us. 

CORIOLANUS. 

I own that courſe ſeems the beſt, but the pride 
and paſſion of a man highly provoked, do not fuffer 
him to reflect. the inſolent Roman people trampled 
upon the Patricians. I could not brook the indigni- 
ty; the furious people obliged me to retreat to the 
Volſci. when 1 was there, my reſentment and the 
defire of recommending myſelf to that people, the 
Romans enemy, induced me to take up arms againſt 
my country. but you have ſhewed me, my dear Fu- 
rius, that I ought to have quietly ſubmitted to my 
misfortune. | 


CAMILLUS., 


We have here below, the ſhades of ſeveral great 
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men, who have done what I tell you. Themiflocles 
having committed the fault of going away to Perßa, 
choſe rather to die, and even to poiſon himſelf by 
drinking bulls blood, than to ſerve the king of Per- 
fia againſt the Athenians. Scipio, the conqueror of 
Afric, having been unworthily treated at Rome, on 
account of his brother who was accuſed of 
taken bribes in his war againſt Antiochus, withdrew 
to Linternum, where he ſpent the reſt of his days in 
retirement, not being able to reſolve with himfelf, 
either to live in his ungrateful country, or to be 
wanting in the fidelity he owed her. this we have 
from himſelf ſince he came down to the kingdom of 
Pluto, * 
CORIOL ANUS. 


your own, which is the nobleſt of all. 
CAMILLUS. 

'Tis true, the injuſtice done me had render'd me 

uſeleſs. the other captains had alſo loſt all authority. 
men did nothing but flatter the people; and you know 
how fatal it is to a ſtate, for thoſe who govern it, to feed 
themſelves always up with vain and flattering hopes. 
all of a ſudden the Gauls, with whom they had broke 
their faith, gained the battle of Allia : Rome had been 
gone, had they purſued the Romans. you know that 
the youth ſhut themſelves up in the Capitol, and the 
Senators waited death in their curule chairs. 'tis 
needleſs to recount the reſt, which you have heard an 


You quote other examples, but ſay not und 
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hundred times over. had I not ſtifled my 
in order to ſave my country, all had been loſt irre- 
trievably. I was at Ardea when I learned Rome's diſ- 
wefs : I armed the Ardeates. I underſtood by ſpies, 
that the Gauls, thinking themſelves maſters of every 
thing, were boried in wine and wantonneſs. I fur- 
priſed them in the night: I made a great ſlaughter of 
them. whereupon the Romans, like people raiſed 
from the dead, ſent to invite me to be their comman- 
der. I returned anſwer, That they could not repre- 
ſent their country, nor I acknowledge them in ſo do- 
ing ; and that I waited the orders of the young Patri- 
cians, who were defending the Capitol, becauſe theſe 
were the true body of the common-wealth; that it was 
only them I was to obey, in putting myſelf at the head 
of their troops. thoſe who were in the Capitol, elec- 
ted me Dictator. mean time, the Gauls were waſted 
by contagious diſtempers ; and after a ſeven months 
bege before the Capitol, peace was at length agreed to. 
in the moment the money was weighing out, for which 
they had promiſed to withdraw themſelves, I arrived, 
and returned the gold to the Romans. we guard not 
our city, ſaid I then to the Gauls, with gold, but with 
ſteel : away they were ſtruck with ſurpriſe, they made 
off next day; I attacked them in their retreat, and 
cut them to pieces. 
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FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


DIALOGUE XXXIL 
Honeſy is the bet poly 
FABIUS. 

TT belongs to the three judges to ſettle our ranks, 
fince you will not yield to me: they ſhall decide 
the matter, and I believe them juſt enough to prefer 
thoſe great actions of the Punic war, when the repu- 
blic was now powerful, and admired by all diſtant na- 
tions, to the petty wars of infant Rome, during which 
the fighting was always at the gates of the city. 


CAMILLUS, 


teen a Roman, who was five times dictator, tho 
ted the title of Second Founder of Rome, and another 
citizen, who did but ſpin out the time by cunning, 
and fly before Hannibal. 
| FABIUS. 
I deſerved the title of Second Founder better than 
you; for Hannibal and the whole power of the Car- 
thaginians, from which I delivered Rome, were an 
evil more formidable than the incurſion of a mob of 
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They will have no great difficulty to decide bo 
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arbarians, which you diſperſed. you will be hard 
pat to it, when you come to compare the taking of 
ven, which was but a village, with that of the lofty 
md warlike Tarentum, that ſecond Lacedemon, 
whereof it was a colony. 
CAMILLUS. 
| The ſiege of Veii was of greater conſequence to the 
Romans than that of Tarentum. one muſt not judge 
by the ſize of the city, but by the miſchieſs it occaſi- 
oned to Rome. Veii was then ſtronger in proportion 
for Rome in her infant-ſtate, than Tarentum was af- 
terwards for Rome, that had augmented her power 
by ſuch a train of proſperity. 
FABIUS. 

But that petty town of Veii you were ten years in 
taking, the ſiege laſted as long as that of Troy: and 
therefore you entered Rome aſter that conqueſt in a 


needs make vows too in order to obtain that mighty 
ſucceſs ; you promiſed the gods the tithe of the booty. 
upon this promiſe they enabled you to take the town; 
but it was no ſooner taken than you forgot your be- 


nefadtors, and gave the plunder to the ſoldiers, tho 


one would think the gods deſerved the preference. 
CAMILLUS. 

Such faults are committed without any ill intenti- 
on, in the tranſport of a new-gained victory: but the 
Roman ladies paid my vow; for they gave all the 
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gold of their jewels to make a cup weighing eight u- 


wherefore the ſenate ordered a public elogium to be 
made upon each of theſe generous women after their 
death. 


FABIUS. 
I conſent to their elogium, but by no means to 
yours. for you broke your vow, and they fulfilled it. 
CAMILLUS. 
None can tax me with having ever been guilty of 
a willing breach of faith. I gave one good proef of 
my honour. 


FABIUS. 
I ſee our ſchoolmaſter afar off coming with his 
trite ſtory. 
CAMILLUS. 


Think not to make a mock of it; the ſchoolmaſter 
does me no ſmall honour. the Falerians had, aſter the 
manner of the Greeks, employed a man acquainted 
with letters to educate their children in common, to the 
end that ſociety, emulation, and the maxims of pub- 
lic ſpirit might render them ſtill more children of the 
commonwealth than of their parents. the traitor 
came and delivered up the whole youth of the Faleri- 
ans to me. I now had that people entirely at my 


mercy, by poſſeſſing fo precious hoſtages; but I ab. 
horred both the traitor and the treachery ; I did not 


da, likethgſc who are honeſt but by halves, and love 
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lents, which was offered in the temple of Delphi, | 
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thetreaſon tho' they deteſt the traitor. I command- 


|| ed che Bor to tear the ſchoolmaſter's cloaths from 


of his back; I cauſed his hands to be tied behind 
him, and I charged the children to whip him all the 
way back to their city. was not that honourable 
dealing ? what think you, Fabius? 

rats. 

I think that action glorious, and that it does you 
more honour than the taking of Veii. 

CAMILLUS. 

But do you know the ſequel? it phinly ſhews 
what virtue does, and how far generolity is even 
better policy than cunning. 

| FABIUS. 
our, ſend ambaſſadors to you, in order to throw 
themſelves and their city at your diſcretion, ſaying, 
they could do nothing better for their coumry than 
ſubmit it to a man fo juſt and ſo much a foe to vil- 


lainy ? 
CAMILLUS. 


"Tis true they did: but I ſent their ambaſſadors 


to Rome for the deciſion of the ſenate and people. 


FABIUS. 
| You dreaded the envy and jealouſy of your ſel- 
egg; 

CAMILLUS. 


Had I not reaſon? the more we practiſe virtue be- 
aa 2 
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yond others, the more ought we to fear provoking 
their jealouſy. beſides, I owed that deference to the 
republic; however, they would give no decifion, but 
ſent back the ambaſſadors to me, and I finiſhed the af 
fair with the fame generous procedure with which I 
had begun it. I left the Falerians at liberty to go- 
vern themſelves according to their own laws, and 
concluded with them a juſt peace, and honourtble 
for their city. 


FABIUS. 
I have heard that the ſoldiers of your army were 


highly exaſperated at that peace, for they expected a 
great booty. 
CAMILLUS., 


Was I not to prefer Rome's glory and my own 
honour to the avarice of the ſoldiers ? 
FABIUS. | 
I allow it. but to return to our queſtion : you do 
not know perhaps that I have given ſtronger proofs 
of probity than you did in the affair of your ſchool- 
maſter. 


CAMILLUS, 
No; I do not know it, nor indeed can I believe it. 
Fantus. 
I had agreed with Hannibal about an exchange of 
priſoners, and that thoſe who could not be exchange 
ſhould be ranſomed at the rate of two hundred and 


fry drachms a man. the exchange ended, it proved | 
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that there were over the number of the Carthaginian 
priſoners, two hundred and fifty Romans to be ran- 
ſomed. the ſenate diſapproves my treaty, and refuſes 
payment : whereupon I ſent my ſon to Rome to ſell 
my eſtate, and paid at my own expence all the ran- 
ſoms which the ſenate would not. you were generous 
only at the charge of the commonwealth ; but I was 
ſo upon my own colt : what you did was only in 
concert with the ſenate ; what I did was in oppoſition 
to the ſenate itſelſ. 


CAMILLUS. 

It is no hardſhip for a man of ſpirit to facrifice a 
kttle money, in order to purchaſe ſo much glory. for 
my part, 1 ſhewed my generoſity by ſaving my un- 
grateful country. but for me, the Gauls had not even 
kſt you a city of Rome to defend. come, let us go 
before Minos, that he may put an end to our conteſt, 
and aſcertain our ranks, 


FABIUS 


HANNIBAL 


DIALOGUE NXXXVWV. . 
A general ought to ſacrifice his reputation to the public 
eq. 


HANNIBAL. 


made you paſs. come, own it honeſtly. 
FABIUS. 

"Tis true: but I had my revenge. 
_—_ HANNIBAL. 

Not much of that neither : you did nothing but 
retire before me, and ſeek inacceſſible encampments 
upon the mountains; you were ever in the clouds. 
it was but a bad way to retrieve the Roman reputs- 
tion, to betray ſo much fear. 

FABIUS. 

One muſt always mind the main chance. after the 
loſs of ſo many battles, I had compleated the repub- 
He's ruin, had I hazarded freſh engagements. it was 
expedient to raiſe the ſpirits of our troops, to accuſ- 
tom them to your arms, to your elephants, to your 


firatagems, to your order of battle; to let you di- 


folve in the pleaſures of Capus, and to wait till you 
waſted away your ſtrength by degrees. 


MAXTMUS 
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ANY a ſorry day and fleepleſs night have 1 
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HANNIBAL. 
e 
your timorouſneſs. a fine reſource for a country af- 
ter ſo many misfortunes, is a captain, who dares to 
attempt nothing, who, like a hare, ſtarts at his own 
ſhadow, who finds no rocks ſteep enough for his ever- 
trembling troops to clamber over ! this was cheriſh- 
ing the cowardice in your camp, and augmenting the 
courage in mine. 


FABIUS. 

It was better to diſhonour one's ſelf by ſuch cow · 
ardice than to cauſe the whole flower of the Romans 
to be cut off, as did Terentius Varro at Cannae. 
what tends to ſave one's country, and to render the 
enemies victories fruitleſs, can never diſhonour a 
captain. the world ſees he has preferred the public 
ſafety to his own reputation, which is dearer to him 
than life, and that ſacrifice of his reputation muſt 
needs acquire him a great one. tho' indeed his re- 
tation is not in queſtion, there is no danger of any 
thing but the raſh cenſures of certain critics, who 
have not extenſive enough views to ſee how far that 


flow manner of making war may prove advantageous 


in the end. one mult even let people be talking, who 
conſider only what is preſent and palpable. when 
once by your patience you have obtained a good ſuc 
ceſs, the very perſonas who have moſt condemned 
you, will be the molt forward in your applauſe. they 
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judge only by the ſucceſs. do but _ 
will load you with encomiums. 

HANNIBAL. 
| — ̃ — 

FABIUS. 

I let them think what they pleaſed, ſo 1 fared 
Rome ; rightly judging that I ſhould be cleared from 
all their cenſures, when I had got the better of yon. 
HANNIBAL. 

Of me! you never once had that glory. I ſhewed 
that I could laugh at all your military skill; for with 
fires faſtened to the horns of a great number of oxen, 
I gave you the ſlip, and decamped in the night, while 
you ſtill imagined me hard by your camp. 
| FABIUS. 

Thoſe ſtratagems may deccive any body, but they 
are no wiſe deciſive in the caſe betwixt us. in ſhort, 


ſtrong- holds, and retrieved the diſaſters of the Roman 


the glory, I had driven you out of Italy. if Scipio 
accompliſhed it, 'twas becauſe there was ſtill a Rome 
faved by the wiſdom of Fabius. ceaſe therefore to 
laugh at a man who by giving a little ground before 


you, was the cauſe of your leaving Italy, and occafi- 


oned the fall of Carthage. tis of ſmall moment to 


ter is to end well. 


you cannot diſo vn but I weakened you, retook ſome 
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| my life very ſhort: for 1 liked valtly to live, and 


rene 


| ever ceady to extol kimdelf and to fuart at ochers. 


RHADAMANTHUS 
CATO TH r CENSOR, 


AND 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


DIALOGUE WA. 


Avarice is a crabbed and cenſerious paſſion, which diſho« 
zcars the greateſf virtues. 


RHADAMANTHUS, 

HO art thou, old Roman? tell me thy name. 
thou halt but an ominous phyſiognomy, a 
tern and ſnappiſh countenance. thou lookeſt like an 
ugly, red-baired fellow ; at leaſt I ſuppoſe thou haſt 
been ſuch in thy youth. thou haſt been, if I miſtake 
not, upwards of an hundred when thou diedft. 

CAaTO, 


No; I was but fourſcore and ten, and I thought 


enjoyed a courſe of perſect good health. my name is 
Cato; haſt thou never heard of me, of my wiſdom, 
of my courage againſt the wicked ? 
RHADAMANTHUS. 
0! I could eafily know thee by the picture given 
me of thee. ay, tis juſt thyſeif, the very ſame perſon, 
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but 1 have a difference to ſettle between thee and 
the great Scipio who vanquiſhed Hannibal. So ho, 
Scipio, make haſte and come hither: here is Cato 
come at laſt, I purpoſe to judge your old quarrel 
TEE 


seo. 
n have to complain of the malicious 
jealouſy of Cato; it was unworthy of his high repu- 
tation: he ſided with Fabius Maximus, and was his 
friend for no other reaſon but in order to attack 


me. he wanted to prevent my paſſing into Afric. 


they were both timorous in their politics. beſides, 
Fabius knew only his old method of ſpinning out 
the war, of avoiding battles, of encamping in the 
clouds, of waiting till the enemies ſhould waſte them- 
felves away. Cato, who out of pedantry loved old 
people, adhered to Fabius, and grew jealous of me, 
becauſe I was young and daring. but the chief cauſe 
of his prejudice was his avarice : he would have the 
war carried on frugally, as he planted his cabbages 
and onions, I again was for having it waged with 
vigour, in order to bring it to a ſpeedy and profpe- 
rous iſſue; and was defirous that the Public ſhould 
conſider, not what it would colt, but the actions I 
would perform. poor Cato was quite forlorn, for he 
wanted always to govern the commonwealth as be 
did his cottage, and to gain victories at a reaſonable 


rate. be did not ſee that Fabius defign would not 
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ſucceed; never would he have driven Hannibal out 
of Italy. Hannibal was dextrous enough to ſubſiſt 
in it at the country's expence, and to preſerve allies. 
he would alſo have brought over continual ſupplies 
of freſh troops from Afric by ſea. had not Nero de- 
feated Aſdrubal before he could join his brother, all 
had been gone. the dallier Fabius had been without 
reſource ; and Rome ſo preſſed by ſuch an enemy, 
muſt needs have yielded at the long-run. but Cato 
did not ſee that neceſſity of making a powerful diver- 
fon, in order to tranſport to Carthage the war, 
which Hannibal had found means to carry to Rome. 


I therefore demand reparation for all the wrongs 


Cato hath done me, and for the perſecutions he hath 
niſed againſt my family. 
CATO. 
And I demand reward for having maintained juſ- 
tice and the public good againſt thy brother Lucius, 
who was a robber. let us drop the African war, 


wherein thou wert more happy than wiſe ; and let 


us come to the point. was it not a baſe thing in 
thee, to extort from the republic the command of an 
army for thy brother who was incapable of it ? thou 
didſt promiſe to follow him, and to ſerve under him. 
thou wert his pedagogue in that war againſt Antio- 
chus. thy brother committed all manner of injuſtice 
and extortion. thou didſt ſhut thine eyes, that thou 
migheſt not ſee it. a fraternal fondneſs had blinded 
thee. | 
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$C1PIO. 

How! did not that war end gloriouſly ? the grem 
Antiochus was defeated, expelled and repulſed from 
the coaſts of Aſia. this was the laſt enemy that could 
difpute the ſovereign power with us. after him all 
kingdoms fell one upon another at the Romans feet. 

CATO. 

'Tis true, Antiochus might have given trouble 
enough, had he taken Hannibal's advice : but he on- 
ly trifled his time away, and diſhonoured himſelf by 
infamous pleaſures. he married a young Greek in 
his old age. then it was Philopemen ſaid, that had 
he been protector of the Acheans, he would eafily 
have defeated the whole army of Antiochus by fur- 
prizing them in the tippling-houſes. thy brother, 


and thou, Scipio, had no great difficulty to overcome 


enemies who had already overcome themſelves by 
their ſenſuality and ſoftneſs. 
.$C1P10. 

The power of Antiochus was however formi- 
dable. 

CATO. 

But let us return to our point. did not Lucius, thy 
brother, rob, plunder, ravage ? wouldſt thou have 
the face to ſay that he governed like an honeſt man ? 

SCIPIO. a 

Aſter my death thou hadſt the ſeverity to con- 
demn him in a fine, and wouldſt have had him ſeized 
by lictors. 
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pride and pleafures. for inſtance, can I be refuſed 


CATO, a SCIFro. 97 
CATO. 
He richly deſerved it. and thou who hadſt ——. 
| $CIPIO. 
As for me, I plucked vp « ſpirie, when I faw the 
people turning againſt me. inſtead of anſwering the 
accuſation, I ſaid : Come, let us go to the Capitol, 
and thank the gods that on a day like this I conque- 
red Hannibal and the Carthaginians. after which I 
expoſed myſelf no more to the caprice of fortune. I 
retired to Linternum, far from an ungrateful coun- 
try, where 1 lived in a peaceful ſolitude, reſpefied by 
all men of honour, and waited death like a philoſo- 
pher. this it was that Cato the implacable Cenfor 


_ obliged me to: and this it is for which I demand 


jaltice. 
caro. 


glory. I ſpared no body in point of juſtice. I made 
the moſt iNuftrious Romans tremble. I faw bow 


manners were daily growing more corrupt through 


immortal praiſes far having expelled the ſenate Lu- 
cius Quinctius (who had been Conſul, and was bro- 
ther to T. Q. Flaminius the conqueror of Philip king 
of Macedon) who had the crueity to cauſe a man to 
be put to death before a young boy whom he loved, 
m order to gratify the child's curiofity with fo bor- 
rid a ſpectacle. 


198 READANMANTHUS, 
$C1P10. 

I own that aftion was juſt, and that thou d 
often puniſh the guilty. but thou wert too violent 
egainſt every body; and when thou badſt done « 
good aftion, thou boaſtedſt of it too groeſfly. dot 
thou remember thy haying formerly ſaid, that Rome 
owed more to thee than thou owedſt to Rome? fuch 
a ſpeech was ridiculous in the mouth of a man of 
gravity. 


RHADAMANTEHUS. | 

What anſwereſt thou, Cato, to this charge? 
CATO. 

That I actually ſupported the Roman republic 2 
gainſt the ſoftneſs and pride of the women, who cor- 
rupted its manners; that I kept the great in awe of 
the laws; that I practiſed myſelf what 1 taught o- 
thers; and that the republic did not in return take 
my part againſt thoſe I had made my enemies only 
for her ſake. as my eſtate lay in the neighbourhood 
of that of Manius Curius, I propoſed from my youth 
to imitate that great man in fimplicity of manners, 
while, on the other hand, I took Demoſthenes for 
my model of eloquence ; inſomuch that I was even 
called the Latin Demoſthenes. every day was I ſeen 
going naked with my flaves to labour the ground. 
but think not that this application to agriculture and 
eloquence diverted me from the military art. at the 
age of ſeventeen 1 ſhewed myſelf intrepid in the 
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dnia, I aboliſhed the luxury that all other pretors 
had introduced before me. I meant nothing but to 
eaſe the people, and to reject all bribes. being made 
conſul, 1 won a battle in Spain, on this fide the Be- 
tis, over the Barbarians. after this victory, I took 
more towns in Spain than I was days in it. 
_.  $erme. 

Another inſupportable brag ! but it is not new to 
us, for often haſt thou made it, and many that have 
laugh with it. but, honeſt Cato, it is not before me 
thou ſhouldſt talk fo. 1 know Spain, and thy noble 
conqueſts. 

caro. 


It is certain, that four hundred towns ſurrender- 
ed to me almoſt at one and the ſame time, and thou 
6— 

$SCIPIO. 
Carthage alone is worth more than all thy four 


hundred villages. 


caro. 

But what wie thou Gefen under da 

ximus Acilius, in marching over ſuch precipices, and 

furprifing Antiochus in the mountains between Ma- 
— — | 

$C1P10. | 
| — aftion, end i wwe cake re mbeke 
it commendations : they are all due to thee for ha- 


ving reſtrained evil manners ; but nothing can ex. 
— 
CATO. 

So thou talkeſt, becauſe it was thou, that didſt ac. 
cuflom the foklers to live deliemely. but it muſt be 
comſidered, that I found myſelſ in a republic, which 
was daily growing more and more corrupted. ex- 
pences increaſed without meaſure ; 2 fiſh gave now 
more money than an ox had done when I entered up- 
on public affairs. tis true, that things at the loweſt 
price, to me appeared ſtill too dear, when they were 
of no uſe. I ſaid to the Romans: What avails it you 
to govern nations, if your vain and corrupted wo- 
men govern you? was I in the wrong to ſpeak thus, 
when they lived in ſo ſhameleſs a manner ? every 
one ruined himfelf, and ſtuck at no baſeneſs or diſ- 
honeſty, to procure wherewithal to ſupport his ex · 
travagant expences. I was cenſor: I had acquired 
ſome authority from my age and virtue; bow then 
could I be filene ? 


SCIP1IO. 

. 
ten ? a fine occupation for that age ! 
car. 

'Tis the occupation of a man who hath loſt none 
of his vigour, or of his zeal for the common vel, 
and who facrificeth himſelf for its ſake to the odium 
of the great, who want to lead diſorderly lives with 
\mpunity. 
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 $C1P10, 

But thou haſt been as oft accuſed as thou haſt ac- 
cuſed others. thou haſt been ſo, I think, as good as 
threeſcore and ten times, and that at the age of 
fourſcore years. 


CATO. 


Tis true; and I glory in it. it was not poſlible 


but the wicked ſhould by calumnies wage a continu- 


al war againſt a man, who never paſſed them any 
thing. 
$C1P10., 


Thou hadſt thy own difficulties to defend thyſelf 
againſt the laſt accuſations. 
caro. 

I own it, and is it any wonder? tis very hard to 
give account of one's whole life before men of ano- 
ther age. I was a poor old man expoſed to the in- 
ſults of the youth, who thought I doted, and who 
counted as fables all I had done formerly. when I 


would at any time be relating it, they did nothing 


but gape and laugh at me as an eternal Egotiſt. 
SCIPIO. 
They were not far in the wrong. but after all, 
why wert thou ſo fond of reprehending others? thou 
vert like a ſnarling cur that barks at all who go paſt. 
CATO. 


I found all my life, that I learned much more by 


reproving fools, than by converſing with the wiſe, 
Cc 
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RHADAMANTHUS, 
the wiſe are ſuch but by halves, and give but faint 


lefſons ; but fools are throughly fools, and a perſon 
has but to ſee them to know how he ſhould not be- 
have. 


SCIP1O. 

I allow it. but thou who wert fo wiſe, why wert 

thou at firſt ſuch an enemy to the Greeks ? 
CATO. 

Becauſe I was afraid the Greeks would communi- 
cate to us their art much more than their wiſdom, 
and their diſſolute manners than their ſciences. 1 
did by no means like all thoſe muſicians, poets, 
painters, ſculptors : all that tends only to an idle 
curioſity, and a voluptuous life. I thought it better 
to keep our ruſtic ſimplicity, our laborious and ſober 
life in agriculture, to be more unpoliſhed, and to live 
better, to talk lefs about virtue, and to put it more 
in practice. 

$CIP1O, 


Why then didſt thou afterwards take fo much 
pains in thy old age to learn the Greek tongue ? 
CATO. 

I at laſt ſuffered myſelf to be enchanted by the Sy- 
rens, like the reſt. 1 liſtened to the Grecian muſes, 
but I am much afraid all thoſe little Greek ſophiſters 
that come ſtarving to Rome to make their fortune, 
will complete the corruption of the Roman many 
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$C1P10. 

Thy fears are not without grounds: but thow 
houldſt alſo have been afraid of corrupting the Ro- 
caro. 

I avaritious ! I was a good husband; I wanted to 
let nothing be loſt, and yet I fpent too much. 
RHADAMANTHUS. 
O! the plain language of avarice, which thinks it- 
ſelf always prodigal. 
sctrio. 


Was it not ſhameful for thee to forſake agricul- 
ture, in order to run into the moſt infamous uſury ? 
thou thoughtſt, towards thy latter days, as I have 
heard, that thy lands and flocks did not yield thee a 
ſufficient income; and fo didſt turn uſurer. was that 
a trade for a Cenſor, 
what haſt thou now to anſwer ? 

RHADAMANTHUS, 

Thou dareſt not ſpeak, and I fee plainly that thou 
art guilty. this is a cauſe pretty hard to judge. I muſt, 
my friend Cato, at once puniſh and reward thee. thou 
puzzleſt me vaſtly. be this then my deciſion. I am 
touched with thy virtues and great actions in behalf 
of the commonwealth ; but then what likelihood is 
there of an uſurer's getting into the Elyſian fields? 
no: that were too great a ſcandal. thou ſhalt remain 


therefore, if it pleaſe thee, at the gate. but thy con- 
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ſolation ſhall be to keep others out alſo. thou ſhalt 


controll all who preſent themſelves. thou ſhalt be 
cenſor here below as thou waſt at Rome. thou ſhalt 


have for ſmaller gratifications all the virtues of man- . 


kind to carp at. I deliver up to thee L. Scipio, L. 
Quintius, and all the reſt, on whom to vent thy cho- 
ler. thou mayſt alſo exerciſe it upon the other de- 
fans, who ſhall croud from all quarters of the uni- 
kings, tyrants of nations: all ſhall be ſubject to thy 
ſpleen and fatyr. but beware of L. Scipio; for I ap- 
point him to cenſure thee, in his turn, without mer- 
cy. here is money for thee to lend to all the dead, 
who ſhall have none in their mouth to pay their paſ- 
ſage of Charon's ferry. if thou lend it out to any up- 
on uſury, Lucius will not fail to acquaint me of it, 
nor I to puniſh thee as the molt infamous of thieves. 
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SCIPI O, 


AND 


HANNIBAL 


DIALOGUE NXXXVL 
Virtae is its own reward. 
HANNIBAL. 
ERE are we two met again, as we were in Afric 
a little before the battle of Zama. 
$C1P1O. 

'Tis true: but to-day's conference is very diffe- 
rent from that other. we have no more glory to ac- 
quire, nor victory to obtain. we have now nothing 
remaining but a vain and faint ſhadow of what we 
have been, with a dream-like remembrance of our ad- 
the fame gods who laid Carthage in the duſt, have 
reduced to a few aſhes the conqueror of Carthage 
whom you ſee. 

HANNIBAL. 

It hath been doubtleſs in your ſolitude of Linter- 

num, that you learned all this fine philoſophy. 
SCIPIO. 


Though I had not learned it in my retreat, I 


mould here. for death gives the ſtrongeſt leſſons of 


the vanity of all that the world moſt admires. 
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HANNIBAL. 

Diſgrace and retirement have not been without 
their uſe towards your making theſe ſage reflexions. 
scirio. 

I grant it : but you have, no leſa than I, had thoſe 
inſtructions from fortune. you were witneſs to the fall 


of Carthage, were fain to abandon your country, 
and after making Rome tremble, were forced to fly 


its vengeance, by wandering from country to coun- 
try like a vagabond. 
HANNIBAL. 

"Tis true: but I did not abandon my country till 
I could no longer defend her, and till ſhe could no 
longer protect me. 1 quitted her in order go prevent 
her utter ruin, and that I might not ſee her thral- 
dom. you, on the contrary, were forced to quit 
your country at her higheſt pitch of glory, and that 
glory ſhe derived from you. can ought be harder ! 
what ingratitude ! 

$CIP1O. 


That we muſt expect from men, even when we 
ſerve them beſt. thoſe who do good out of ambition, 
are always diſcontented. ſooner or later fortune ſtill 
betrays them, and men they find ungrateful. but 
when we do good for the love of virtue, the virtue 
we love does always ſufficiently recompence by the 
pleaſure there is in following it, and makes us deſpiſe 
all other rewards, of which we are deprived: 
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SCIPIO 


AND 


HANNIBAL 


DIALOGUE XXXVIL 
Ambition knows no bounds. 


$C1P10. 
ETxixxs 1 am ſtill at our conference before 
the battle of Zama ; but we are not here in 
the ſame ſituation, being no more at variance. all 
extinguiſhed in the waters of the river 
ö 
py provinces, a little urn ſerves to collect our aſhes. 
HANNIBAL. 

All that is true. our paſt glory is now but 8 
dream, we here have nothing to conquer: for my 
part, I grow weary of this inactive ſtate. 

_ $C1P10, 
You muſt own you were reſtleſs and inſatiable. 
HANNIBAL. 
Why ſo! I think I was very moderate. 
SC1P1O. 
Moderate ! what moderation ! at firſt the Cartha- 
ginians thought only of maintaining themſelves in 
the weſtern part of Sicily. the wiſe king Gelo, and 
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E 
deal of exerciſe. 


HANNIBAL. 
True; but after that we thought to ſubdue all thoſe 
flouriſhing cities, which were governed like fo ma- 
ny commonwealths, as Leontum, Agrigentum, and 
Selinus. 


$CIPIO. 

But in fine, the Romans and Carthaginians lying 
over againſt each other, with the ſea between, look- 
ed upon each other with a jealous eye, and diſputed 
the iſland of Sicily, which lay in the middle betwixt 
dary of your ambition. 

HANNIBAL. 

By no means: we had alſo our pretenſions on the 
fide of Spain. new Carthage gave us in that country 
encnyſre netoqm5es that of the ol in the fn 
of Afﬀric. 


SCIPIO, 

All that is true : but it was in ſome part . 
trade that you firſt eſtabliſhed yourſelves on the Spa- 
niſn coaſt. the commodiouſneſs you there found in- 
ſpired you gradually with the defign of conquering 
thoſe vaſt countries. 

HANNIBAL. 


At the time of our firſt war with the Romans, we 
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cue powerful in Spein, and had ſoon been maſters 
of it, but for your republic. | 

6170. 

In tort, the treaty which we conchded with the 
Carthaginians, obliged them to renounce all the 
countries that lie between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. 

HANNIBAL. 

Force reduced us to that ſhameful peace. we had 
ſuſſered infinize loſſes both by ſea and land. my fa- 
ther, who turned all his thoughts towards retrieving 
our unhappy circumſtances, made me fwear at the 
aura, when but nine years old, to be, to the day of 
my death, an icreconcilable enemy to the Romans. 
I fwore it; 1 fulfilled it. I attended my father into 
Spain : after his death I commended the Carthagi - 
nian army, and you know what happened. 

$C1P10. 

nenne een 
but if you made conſideruble progreſs, it was becauſe 
you found fortune every where coming to meet you, 
and inviting you to follow her. the hopes of joining 
the Gauls our ancient enemies, induced you to crofs 
the Pyrenees. the victory you gained over us upon 
the Rhone encouraged you to paſs the Alps. you 
there loſt à great many ſoldiers, horſes, and ele- 
phants. when you had paſſed, you eaſily defeated 
dur aſtoniſhed troops, whom you ſurprized at Tici- 
num. one victory draws on another by damping the 
ſpirits of the yanquiſhed, and procuring many allics 
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to the victors; for all the petty nations of the coun- 
try flock always to the ſtrongeſt fide. 


HANNIBAL. 
But what think you of the battle of Trebia ? 


$CIP10. 
It was no hard purchaſe, coming upon the back of 
ſo many others. after that you were maſter of Italy. 


Thraſymenus and Cannae were rather fields of blood | 


than of battle. you pierced through all Italy : now 
tell the truth, you did not at firſt expect fo gen 
ſucceſs ? 


HANNIBAL. 

I did not know how far I might go; but Ihada 
mind to try my fortune. I diſconcerted the Romans 
by ſo bold and unforeſeen a puſh. when I found for- 


tune fo favourable, I thought I ought to improve ber 


kindneſs. ſucceſs inſpired me with defigns, which I 
ſhould never have dared to conceive. 
sro. 

Well, is not that what I was ſaying? Sicily, 
Spain, Italy, were now nothing to you. the Greeks 
with whom you had confederated would ſoon have 
bended under your yoke. 

HANNIBAL. 

But did not you, who ſpeak, do preciſely what you 
reproach us with having been capable of doing ? Spain, 
Sicily, Carthage itſelſ, and Afric were nothing: quick · 
ly all Greece, Macedon, all the Iſlands, Egypt, and 


Afia fell at your feet: and you had even great di 
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ſuffer the Parthians and Arabians to be free. 
the whole world was now too finall for thoſe Romans, 
vho for the ſpace of five hundred years had ben 
confined to conquer round about their city the Vol- 
bi, the Sabines and the Samnites. 
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CATILINKE 


CAESAR 


DIALOGUE XXXVIE. 
The fatal conſequences of vice db ot reclaim corrupted 
men. 


SYLLA. 
Es AR, I come in haſte to give you an advice, 
and have brought a very good ſecond to back 
me; Catiline by name. you know him, and were 
but too much of his cabal. don't be afraid of us; 
ghoſts do no harm. 


CAESAR. 

I could well diſpenſe with your viſit : your figures 
are diſmal, and your counſels will perhaps be ſtill 
more ſo. but what have you ſo preſſing to tell me? 

SYLLA. 
That you muſt by no means aſpire to tyranny. 
CAESAR. 

Why ſo? did not you aſpire to it yourſelf? 

SYLLA. 


Doubtleſs ; and "tis for that very reaſon we are 
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the more to be minded, when we adviſe you to re- 
gounce It. 

6848. 1 

For my part, I reſolve % imitate you in every 
thing ; to aim at the tyranny as you aimed at it, 
and then to return, like you, from the other world, 
after my death, to undeceive the tyrants who ſhall 
come aſter me. 

| SYLLA. 

This is not a time for your jokes and winticifms. 
we ghoſts are for nothing bat the ſerious. let us 
come to the point. I voluntarily quitted the tyran- 
ny, and found my account in fo doing. Catiline 
ſtrove to arrive at it, and unfortunately miſcarried 


I do by no means underſtand your fine examples. 
you firſt held the commonwealth in chains, and them 


vere filly enough to degrade yourſelf. after quitting 
the ſupreme power you lived difparaged, diſpirited, 
obſcure, uſeleſs. the ſortunate man was abandoned 
by fortune. there now is one of your examples 
which I do not at all comprehend. as for the other, 
Catiline had a mind to make himſelf maſter, and fo 
far he did well : but he did not rightly know how to 
take his meafures; and fo mech the worſe for him. 
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CATILINE. 


I had taken the ſame meaſures you do. I flattered 


the youth, corrupted them by pleaſures, engaged them 
in crimes, involved them in expences, and drowned 
them in debt. I got into power by means of the vo- 
men of an intriguing and pragmatical ſpirit. could 
you have done better ? 
CAESAR. 
You talk of things I know nothing . every 
one does as he may. 
CATILINE. 
"Tis yet in your power to avoid the rocks I ſplit 
upon, and I am come to warn you of them. 
SYLLA. 
For my part, I tell you again, that I found my ac- 
count in renouncing public affairs before my death. 
CAESAR. 
| Renounce public affairs ! ſhould one abandon the 
commonwealth in its exigencies? 
SYLLA. 
Ah! that is not what I mean : there is a wide dif- 
ference between ſerving it and tyranniſing over it. 
CAESAR. 
Why then did you ceaſe to ſerve it ? 
SYLLA. 
Ob! you will not hear me. 1 fay that = man 
ſhould ſerve his country to the day of his death; 
but that he ſhould neither aim at tyranny, nor main- 
tain himſeſfin it when attained. 


SLIE 


* my dear Cato, thou art in a piteous caſe: 


CAESAR 


AND 


CAT O 


DIALOGUE NA. 


Deſpotic and tyrannical power is fo far from ſecuring 
the quiet and authority of princes, that on the contre- 
ry it renders them unhappy, and draus inevitable ru- 
m upon them. 


CAESAR. 


what a dreadful wound ! 
CATO. 

I ſtabb'd myſelf at Utica after the battle of Thap- 
ſus, that I might not ſurvive liberty: but thou whoſe 
pity I move, how comes it that thou haſt followed me 
fo ſoon? what do I perceive! how many wounds 
on thy body ! ſtay, let me count them: no leſa than 
three and twenty ! 

CESAR. 

Thou wilt be greatly ſurpriſed when I tell thee 
that I reccived ſo many ſtabs in the midſt of the fe- 
nate, from my beſt friends. what horrid treachery ! 
caro. 


No, I am not at all ſurpriſed at it : waſt thou not 
the tyrant of thy friends as well as of the reſt of thy 


216 ensure. 
citizens ? was it not their duty to lend an helping 
hand to the revenging of their oppreſſed country? 
they ought to have facrificed not only their friend, 
but even their own brother, after the example of 
Timoleon ; and their own children, as did old Bru. 
tus. 


C2841. 

One of his deſcendants has but too well followed 
that fine precedent : Brutus, whom I ſo much loved; 
Brutus, who paſſed for my own ſon ; that very Bru- 
tus was head of the conſpiracy againſt me. 

CATO. 

O happy Brutus! who hath made Rome free, and 

hath immortalized his hands in the blood of a ſecond 


Tarquin, more impious and proud than he who was | 


expelled by Junius. 


CAESAR. . 

Thou wert ever prejudiced againſt me, and ex- 
weme in thy maxims of virtue. 
| CATO. 
Who was it prejudiced me againſt thee ? thy dif- 
ſolute, prodigal, crafty, effeminate kife ; thy debes, 
thy cabals, thy audaciouſneſs : this it was prepoſſeſ- 
fed Cato againſt that man, whoſe ſaſh, trailing robe, 


and air of foftnefs, promiſed nothing worthy of the 


ancient manners: nor dĩdſt thou at all deceive me; 
I knew thee from thy youth. O! had I been belie> 
ved 
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CAESAR. 

Thou wouldſt have involved me in Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy, in order to ruin me. 
caro. 

Thou then didſt live a woman's life, and waſt 2 


man only againſt thy country. what means did I not 
uſe to convict thee ? but Rome was running headlong 


io her deſtruction, and would not know her enemies. 


CESAR. 
Thy eloquence, I own, alarmed me, and made 
me have recourſe to authority ; yet canſt thou not 
deny but I brought myſelf off like a clever fellow. 


CATO. 

Say, like a clever villain. thou didſt dazzle the 
viſelt by thy moderate and inſinuating language; 
thou didſt favour the conſpirators upon pretence of 
not-puſhing rigour too far. I alone oppoſed, but in 
vain: from that time the gods were provoked a- 
gainſt Rome. 

CESAR, 


Tell me now the truth: thou didſt fear, after the 
battle of Thapſus, thy falling into my hands; thou 
wouldſt have been horridly confounded to appear 
before me. but ah! kneweſt thou not that I wanted 
only to conquer and to pardon ? 

caro. 

"Twas the tyrant's pardon, twas life itſelf; yea, 

the life of Cato due to Caeſar that I feared : it was 


better to die than to ſee thee. 
Ee 
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CASAR, 

I would have uſed thee generouſly, as I did thy 
fon. hadſt thou not better been ſtill living for the 
ſuccour and ſupport of the commonwealth ? 

caro. 
There is no more commonweakh, when there is 
no more liberty. 
CASAR. 


But ſhould one therefore fall foul on one's ſelf? 

| CATO. 

My own bands ſet me at liberty in ſpite of the 
tyrant, and I deſpiſed the life he had to proffer me. 
as for thee, thy own friends were obliged to tear 
thee in pieces like a monſter. 

| CESAR. 

But if life was ſo ſhameful for a Roman after my 
victory, why dĩdſt thou ſend me thy fon ? hadſt thou 
a mind to make him degenerate ? 

caro. 

Every one follows the diftates of his own heart 
ia his Choice to live or die : Cato could not but die; 
his ſon, not ſo great a man as he, might yet ſupport 
life, and hope, by reaſon of his youth, to ſee freer 
and happier times. alas! what did I not ſuffer, when 
1 let my fon go to the tyrant ! 
| cs. 
3 I never took the title of 
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CAaTo. 


u the thing, not the name, that is in queſtion. 


belles, how often waſt thou feen to uſe various 
indirect arts to accuſtom the ſenate and people to 


thy royalty. Antony himſelf, at the feaſt ofthe Lu- 
percalia, had the impudence under colour of a joke, 
to incircle thy head with a diadem. this jeſt looked 
too like earneſt, and ſtruck immediate horror. thou 
didſt eafily perceive the public indignation, and ſo 
didſt remit to Jupiter an honour which thyſelf did 
not dare to accept. this it was that fully determined 
the conſpirators upon thy deſtruction. well, have we 
not pretty good intelligence here below ? 


CAESAR. 

Too good: but thou doſt not do me juſtice. my 
government was mild ; I behaved myſelf like a true 
father of the country : of this one may judge from 
the grief the people teſtified after my death : that, 
you know, is a time, when flattery is no longer in 
ſeaſon. alas! poor folks! when my bloody robe 
was preſented to them, how ſanguine were they to 
revenge me! what were the regrets! what pomp in 
the field of Mars at my funeral! what haſt thou now 
to anſwer ? 


| CATO. 
That the people is always the people, credulous, 
groſs, capricious, blind, and an enemy to its true 
intereſt. for, having favoured the ſucceſſors of the 
tyrant, and perſecuted their deliverers, what hath that 
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people not ſuffered ? how much of the pureſt blood of 


the citizens hath through numberleſs profcriptions 
ſtream' d! the Triumvirs were more barbarous than 
the very Gauls that took Rome. happy he who hath 
not ſcen thoſe days of defolation ! but now tell me, 
O tyrant, wherefore didſt thou tear out the bowels 
of Rome thy mother ? what reapeſt thou now from 
having enſlaved thy country? was glory thy aim ? 
ſnouldſt thou not have found a purer and a brighter 
in preſerving the liberty and greatneſs of that city, 
Miſtreſs of the world, like Fabius, Fabricius, Mar- 
cellus, Scipio? or, if thou wantedſt a pleaſant and 
a happy life, didſt thou find it in the horrors inſepa · 
rabl- from tyranny ? every day of thy life was as big 
with danger to thee, as that whereon ſo many citi- 
zens immortalized their virtue by butchering thee, 
the fight of every true Roman mult needs have thrown 
thee into a panic. was this then that quiet and hap- 
py life which thou didit purchaſe at the price of ſo 
much trouble, and of ſo many crimes ? but what do 
I fay? thou haſt not even had time to enjoy the 
fruit of thine impiety. ſpeak, tyrant, ſpeak ; tis now 
as much pain to thee to ſtand my looks, as it would 
have been to me to have borne thy hated preſence, 
when I embraced death at Utica. fay, if thou dareſt, 
that thou waſt happy. 
CESAR. 

I confeſs I was not: but it was ſuch as thou that 

diſturbed my happineſs. | 
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CATO. 


gay rather thyſelf diſturbed it. badſt thou loved 
thy country, thy country would have loved thee: 
he whom his country loveth, hath no need of guards; 
his whole country watches round him. true ſaſety 
kes in doing nought but good, and in giving every 
body a concern in one's ion. thou vt 
reign, and make thyſelf feared. well, thou didit 
ſelves from the tyrant and their fear together. ſo 
periſh thoſe, who wanting to be feared by all men, 
have themſelves every thing to fear from all men, by 
making it their intereſt to be beſorchand with them, 
and to deliver themſelves from their tyranny. 
esa. 
But that power which thou calleſt tyrannical was 
become neceſſary. Rome could no longer maintain 
her liberty ; and ſo muſt have a maſter. this Pompey 
was beginning to be, and I could not bear that he 
ſhould be ſo to my prejudice. 


CATO. 

Thou ſhouldſt have pulled down the tyrant, without 
aſpiring to the tyranny. in fine, if Rome was grown ſo 
daſtardly as to be no longer able to want a maſter, 
thou hadſt better have let that crime alone to another. 
when a traveller is like to fall into the hands of vil- 
lains, who are preparing to rob him, ought a man 
to make haſte to prevent them by committing ſo hor- 
rid an action? but the too great authority of Pom- 


pey ſerved thee only for a pretence. do not we know 
what thou faidſt as thou waſt going to Spain, in a 
petty town where ſeveral citizens were ſoliciting the 
magiſtracy ? doſt thou think we have forgor thoſe 
Greek verſes that were fo often in thy mouth ? be 
fides, if thou waſt ſenſible of the miſery and 

of tyranny ; why didſt thou not quit it? 

CESAR, 

Ah! how was it poſſible to quit it? the aſcentis 
ſicep and rugged ; but there is no road for coming 
down again ; there is no getting out of it, but by 
falling over the precipice. 

CATO. 

Unhappy man, why then aſpire to it? why over- 
turn every thing to attain it? why fpill fo much 
blood, and not even ſpare thy own, which however 
was ſhed too late? thou vainly ſeekeſt excuſes. 

sR. 


And thou doſt not anfwer me: I ask thee, how 
one can with ſafety quit the tyranny ? 

| CATO. 

Go ak Sylla the queſtion, and now hold thy 
peace : conſult that blood-thirſty monſter ; his ex- 
ample will make thee bluſh. farewel : I dread the in 
dignation of Brutus's ghoſt, did it ſee me talking 
with thee. 
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DIALOGUE XL. 


| The character of theſe two philoſophers, with « contraſt 


of what was too outrageous and auſtere in the virtue 
of the one, and too weak in that of the other. 


| caro. © 
ExyECTED you, great orator, long ago; "tis a 
L great while fince you ſhould have arrived: but 
you have come as late as you poſlibly could. 
CICERO. | 
I am come after a death full of courage, I have 
fallen a victim to the commonwealth ; for ever ſince 
the time of Catiline's confpiracy, when 1 faved 
Rome, none could be an enemy to the republic, 
without declaring war againſt me. 
caro. 
Yet I have underſtood you found favour with 
Caeſar by your abject ſubmiſſions ; that you laviſhed 
the higheſt encomiums upon bim; that you were an 
intimate friend of all his reptile favourites, und that 
you even perſuaded people in your letters to have re- 
courle to bis clemency in order to live tamely in the 
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heart of Rome in ſervitude. ſuch the uſe of cloquence! 


CICERO. 
Tia true I harangued Caeſar to obtain the pardon 
of Marcellus and Ligarius. 
CATO. 
Ab! is it not better to be filent than to employ 
one's. cloquence in flattering a tyrant? O Cicero! 
I had more art than you: I had the art to be filent, 


and to die. 
CICERO. 


You have not ſeen a fine obſervation I made in 
my Offices, which is, that every one ought to act up 
to his character. there are ſome men of a proud and 
untractable ſpirit, who ought to ſupport that auſtere 
and violent virtue even unto death. it is not allow- 
able for them to bear the fight of a tyrant ; they have 
nothing for it but to kill themſelves : on the other 
hand, there is a mild and more ſociable virtue of 
certain moderate perſons, who love the common- 
wealth beyond their own glory : theſe ought to live, 
and to keep meaſures with the tyrant for the public 
good; they owe themſelves to their citizens, and it 
is not lawful for them to complete their country's 
ruin by a precipitate death. 


CATO., 


You have faithfully diſcharged that duty; and if = 


we are to judge of your love to Rome by your fearof 
death, I muſt own that Rome owes you a greatdeal. 
but perſons that talk ſo fine, ſhould fo artfully make 
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all their words correſpondent, as not to contradift 
themſelves. that Cicero, who extolled Cacfar to the 


ties, and who was not aſhamed to pray the gods not 


io envy men ſo great a bleſſing ; with what face could 
that Cicero afterwards ſay, that the murderers of Cae- 
far were the Deliverers of their country ? what a groſs 
contradiction l what infamous baſeneſa ! can the vir- 
tue of a man be relied on, who truckles thus to the 
times ? 
CICERO. 
It was expedient to accommodate one's ſelf to the 
exigencies of the ſtate. this compliance was ſtill more 
juſtifiable than the war of Aſric undertaken by Scipio 
and you, contrary to all the rules of prudence. for 
my part, I had foretold, as may be ſeen in my let- 
ters, that you would miſcarry in it. but your infle- 
xible and violent temper could ſuffer no moderate 
overtures, you were born for extremities. 
410. 
And you to fear every thing. as you have oft 
yourſelf confeſſed, you were capable of nothing but 
foreſeeing inconveniences. the prevailing party 
brought you always over fo far as to make you re- 
cant your former ſentiments. have you not been 
ſeen to admire Pompey, and exhort all your friends 
to give themſelves up to him? did you not after- 
wards think that Pompey would bring Rome into 
bondage, if he got the better of Cacſar? bow, ſaid 
Ff 
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you, will he ever truſt honeſt men, when he is maſter, 
ſeeing he will not truſt any of us during the war, 
wherein he ſtands in need of our aſſiſtance ? in fine, 
did you not admire Caeſar ? did you not court and 
praiſe Octavius ? 


crenn o. a 

But I attacked Antony: what can be more vehe- 
ment than my harangues againſt him, like thoſe of 
Demoſthenes againſt Philip? 

CATo. 

They are admirable ; but Demoſthenes knew bet- 
ter than you how to die. Antipater could give him 
neither death nor life. were you obliged to fly as you 
did, without knowing whither you went, and to 
wait death from the hands of Popilius ? 1 did better 
to embrace it voluntarily at Utica. 

CICERO. 

And I think it better never to have deſpaiced of 
the commonwealth to my dying hour, and to have 
ſapported it by moderate counſels, than to have wa- 


ged a weak and imprudent war, and quitted the held 


in a fit of deſpair. 
CATO. 


Your negociations turned out no better than my 
African war. for, Octavius, young as he was, played 
upoa the great Cicero, who was the light of Rome: 


he made a tool of you in order to get into power; i 


and then delivered you up to Antony. but you that 
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talk of war, did you ever know ought about it? I 


Aue not yet forgot your noble conqueſt of Pindeniſ- 


fas, a petty town in the ſtreights of Cilicia, little 
harder to take than a ſheepfold. for this glocious ex- 
pedition nothing leſs would ſerve you than a Tri- 
umph. the ſupplications appointed by the ſenate 
were not ſufficient for ſuch exploits. you may re- 
member my anſwer to the ſolicitations you made me 
upon that head: you ought to be better pleaſed, ſaid 
I, with the commendations of the ſenate which by 
your good conduct you have deſerved, than with a 
triumph, which would leſs ſpeak the virtue of the tri- 
umpher, than the ſucceſs wherewith the gods had 
crowned his enterprizes. thus do people endeavour, 
as they can, to amuſe men that are vain, and incs- 
pable of judging for themſelves. 

CICERO. 

I confeſs I was ever very fond of praiſe ; but is it 
any wonder ? did I not richly deſerve it by my con- 
fulſhip, by my public ſpirit, by my eloquence; in 
fine, by my taſte for philoſophy ? when I ſaw no fur- 
ther poſſibility of ſerving Rome under her misfor- 
man, 1 combed —— in a honelt — * 
writing upon virtue. 


caro. 
You had better practiſed it in time of danger, than 
wrote upon it. come, own it fairly, you were but a 


0 
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playing the hiſtorian upon their precepts, in dia- 
could hardly ever bring ought to a concluſion. you 
were always a ſtranger to philoſophy, and thought 
of nothing but adorning your wit with its beauties; 
in ſhort, you were ever a waverer, both in FR 
and philoſophy. 
CICERO, 


Cato, ſarewel: your ill humour carries you too 
far ; to ſee you ſo moroſe, one would be tempted to 


that gives me no pain, tho” I have not pretended to 
ſo much heroiſm. you have an over-weaning con 
ceit of yourſelf, for having done in dying what a 
great many ſlaves have done, with as much courage 
27. 


think that you regret the loſs of life. for my part, | 


Leier 
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CAESAR: 


ALEXANDER 


DIALOGUE XL 


The charatters of a tyrant, and of « prince, who, born 
with the fineſt qualities for making « great hing, 
giues himſelf up to his pride end paſſions. beth are the 
fou ges of mankind; but the one is an object of puty, 
whereas the other is the deteſtation of humanity. 


ALEXANDER. 
O is this Roman new come down ? he has 
got many a ſtab. hah! I hear them fayging 
it is Caeſar I greet thee well, great Roman ; the 
rumour went that thou wert going to ſubdue the 
Parthians, and to conquer the whole Eaft : how come 
we then to fee thee here ? 
CESAR. 
My friends aſſaſſinated me in the fenate-houſe. 
ALEXANDER. 
What ! hadſt thou become their tyrant, thou who 


vert but a private citizen of Rome? 


sR. | 
It well becomes thee to talk ſo! didſt not thou 
make the unjuſt conqueſt of Aka? ddt not thou 
bring Greece into ſervitude ? 


azo ee in» besass 
| ALEXANDER. 


enemies to Macedon. I never did, like thee, enſlave 
my own country ; on the contrary, I gave the M- 
cedonians an immortal —— 
wits Hall. 


CASAR. 

Thou didſt vanquiſh effeminate men, and then 
grew as effeminate as they. thou ſeizedſt the riches 
of the Perſians; and the riches of the Perſians, by 
corrupting thy heart, vanquiſhed thee. haſt thou 
brought down to theſe infernal regions that mad 
pride, which made thee fancy thyſelf a god ? 
ALEXANDER. 

I acknowledge my faults and follies. but does it 
become thee to upbraid me with my ſoftneſs ? who 
does not know thy infamous life in Bithynia, thy 
corruption at Rome, where thou obtaĩnedſt the high- 
eſt honours merely by ſhameful intrigues. but for 
than a private perſon in thy commonwealth. 'tis true 
indeed thou wouldſt have been ſtill in life. 

0 CESAR. 

Thou metteſt at Babylon from poiſon what I met 

at Rome from the ſword. 

ALEXANDER» 
— aautitcte 
fellow-citizens, by poniarding thee, are become the 


Yes : but the Greeks were a foreign people, and | 
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Deliverers of their country. thus are our deaths very | 
different ; but the firſt part of our lives was ſtill more 
fo. my youth was chaſte, noble, ingenuous : thine 
had neither ſhame nor honeſty. 

CAESAR. 
— cating of the plluand ye 
fon that appeared in thy lifetime. 
ALEXANDER. 

I was hurried away by my pride, I confeſs, thy 
conduct was more circumſpect than mine ; but thou 
didſt by no means imitate my candour and open- 
nefs. thou ſhouldſt have been an honeſt man before 
thou hadſt aſpired to the glory of a great man. I often 
was weak and vain ; but I was ſurely a better friend 
to my country, and leſs unjuſt than thou. 
| CAESAR. 

Thou layeſt great ſtreſs upon juſtice, without ha- 
ving followed it thyſelf. for my part, I think the 
clevereſt fellow ſhould make himſelf maſter, and then 
govern wiſely. 

ALEXANDER. 

I was but too much of thy mind. Zacus, Rhada- 
manthus and Minos have ſeverely reprimanded me 
for it, and have condemned my conqueſts. yet in all 
my extravagances I never thought juſtice to be de- 


ſpiſed ; nor will it fare the — — 
haſt tranſgreſſed it. 


232 essa aun ALEXANDER. 
CASAR. 
| The Romans are great loſers by killing me: I had 
formed ſchemes to make them happy. 
ALSEANDER. 
The beſt ſcheme bad been to have imitated Sylla, 


reſtored its liberty to it ; then hadſt thou, like hin, 
ended thy days in pence : but thou canſt not bebeve 
me. well, I go, and hall mect thee ac the bar of the 
three Judges, by whom thou muſt now be tried. 


who having been, like thee, the tyrane of his conntry, * 


* 
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POMPE V. 


DIALOGUE XL. 


Nothing is more fatal in a free flate than the corrupti- 
on of the women, and the prodigality of thoſe who of 
fire to the tyranny. 

POMPEY. 

RUN myſelf out in expences, in order to pleaſe 
the Romans, and yet have much ado to em- 

paſs it. by the time I was five and twenty I had tri- 

umphed : I vanquiſhed Sertorius, Mithridates, the 
pirates of Cilicia ; theſe three triumphs attracted me 

a thouſand enviers; I make continual largeſſes, 1 

give public ſhews, I win numberleſs clients by my 

benefadtions : yet all this appeaſes not envy; ſtern 

Cato even refuſes my alliance; a thouſand others 

thwart my deſigns. 4pm 

the matter? he ſays nota word. 
CESAR. 
I think you take a very bad method to govern the 
commonwealth. 


I 


POMPEY. 
How ſo? what do you mean? do you know a 
Gg 
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better than giving largely to private perſons, in - 
der to ſecure their votes, than winning the favour 
of the people by gladiators, by the fighting of wild 
beaſts, by dales of corn and wine? in ſhort, than 
getting a great many zealous clients for the Sportu- 
lac 1 beſtow? have not Marius, Cinna, Fimbria, 
Sylla, and all the other clever fellows taken the 
Game courſe ? 


CESAR. 

All that does not hit the aim. you are quite an 
ignoramus : Catiline had better ſenſe than they all. 
POMPEY. 

Wherein ? you ſurpriſe me: do you ſpeak ſeri 
ouſly ? 
CESAR. 


Indeed, I do: I never was more ſerious in my 
life. 


POMPEY. 

And what, pray, is this wonderful ſpecific for ap 
peaſing envy, for curing ſuſpicions, for charming the 
Patricians and Plebeians ? 

CESAR. 

Would you know it? do as I do: I adviſe you 
to nothing but what I practiſe myſelf. 

POMPEY. 
What? to flatter the people with a ſhew of juſ- 


tice and liberty ? to play the hotſpur Tribune, and 


the zealous Gracchus ? 
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CASAR 
Thatls fornding, buzactall: three i UB fans 
what much more eſſectual. 
POMPEY. 
What, pray ? is it any magical enchantment, in- 
vocation of a familiar, or knowledge of the ſtars ? 
CAESAR. 
Phhaw ! all that is nonſenſe ; mere old women's 
tales. 


POMPEY. 
How ſcornful you are ! you have no doubt ſome 
ſome others. 


CESAR. 

No, no; all theſe artifices are worn thread-bare. 
POMPEY. 

What can it be then? hold me no longer in ſuſ- 


— 
CESAR. 


Why, I'll tell you ; the two fandamental points 
of my doctrine are theſe: firſt, to corrupt all the 
women, in order to get into the moſt intimate ſe- 
crets of every family. in the ſecond place, to bor- 
row and ſpend without intermiſhon or meaſure; 
and never to repay any thing. every creditor has 
an intereſt in promoting your advancement, that he 


may not loſe the money you owe him : he gives 
you his own vote, and runs through fire and water 
Gg 2 
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to procure you thoſe of his friends. the more de- 
ditors you have, the ſtronger is your party. in o- 
der to make myſelf. maſter of Rome, I make it my 
buſineſs to be a general debtor to the whole city. 
the more I am involved, the greater is my power: 
we have but to ſpend, and riches will flow upon us. 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 


my 


CICERO 


AND 


AUGUSTUS 


DIALOGUE XLII. 
To oblige the ungrateful is to ruin one's ſelf. 


AUGUSTUS. 
AVE thee, great orator: I am heartily glad to 
ſee thee again, for 1 have not forgot the obli- 
gations I have to you. 
CICERO. | 

You may remember them here below, but you did 

not much remember them in the world. 
AUGUSTUS. 

Do not ſay ſo: even aficr your death, I one day 
found one of my grand-children reading your works: 
he looked confounded at my catching bim fo em- 
ployed, fearing I would reprimand him for it ; but 
ſo far from that, I encouraged him, by ſaying of you: 
© He was a great man, and loved his country dear- 


y. ſo you ſee I did not wait till the end of my 


life to ſpeak well of you. 
CICERO. | 
A fine reward for all 1 did to raiſe you! when 


Jou appeared in the world young, and without an- 


238 eee al aveverys. 
thority after the death of Caeſar, 7 gave you my 


counſels, my friends, my credit. 


AUGUSTUS. 
You did it not ſo much for my fake as to coun- 


CICERO. 

"Tistrue, I feared not a boy ſo much as that pow- 
erful paſſionate man? in this however I erred; for 
you were more dangerous than he. but in ſhort, to 
me you owe your advancement : what did I not fay 
to the ſenate on your behalf, while you were at the 
fiege of Modena, wherein the two viftorious conſuls, 
Hirtius and Panſa fell ? their victory ſerved only to 
bring you to the head of the army. it was I who had 
canſed the republic to declare againſt Antony, by 
my orations, that were named Philippic. inſtead of 
fighting for thoſe who had firſt put arms into your 
hand, you baſely combined with Antony your ene 
my, and Lepidus the moſt infamous of men, in order 
to enſlave Rome. when this monſtrous Triumvirate 
was formed, you asked men's lives, or rather men's 
deaths, of cach other. every one, to obtain crimes of 
_ his affociate, was obliged to commit ſome himſelf. 
Antony was forced to ſacrifice to your revenge L.. 
Cacfar his own uncle, in order to obtain my death 
from you, and you moſt ungenerouſly gave me up to 
his fury. 
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| perſidious friend, and became a cruel tyrant. 
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AUGUSTUS. 

It is true: could notdeny a man 1 flood in need 
of towards making myſelf maſter of the world: it 
was a violent temptation, and ſo may be excuſed. 
CICERO. 

80 black ingratitude can never be excuſed: but for 
me you had never appearedin the government of the 
commonwealth. O! how do 1 regret the praiſes I 
beſtowed upon you. you were but a deceitful and 


AUGUSTUS. 
What a torrent of abuſes! I fancy you are going 
to make a Philippic againſt me, more vehement than 
thoſe againſt Antony. 
CICERO. 

No; 1 left my eloquence in the Stygian waves. 
but poſterity will know that I made you what you 
were, and that it was you who put me to death in or- 
der to gratify Antony's paſkon. what grieves me 
moſt is, that your baſeneſs, while it ſhall render you 
odious to all ages, will make me contemptible to the 
cenſorious. they will ſay, I was the tool of a young 
man, who made me ſubſervient to his ambition. one 
reaps nothing but ſorrow and ſhame from obliging 
baſe-born men. 


SERPORIUS 


ANnD 


MERCURY. 


DIALOGUE xiv. 


Fables and illuſions do more with the credulous vulgar 
than truth and virtue. 


| MERCURY, 
T AM very forry 1 am in fach haſte to retura to 
Olympus, for I want vaſtly to know which way 
en Al cnd 6 hk 
| SERTORIUS, 
Wenne the young prentice 
andhe old woman were not both able to vanquiſh 
| ms; the traitor Perpenna put me to death; had it 
_ + 
* 
MERCURY. 


1 6 
old woman ? 


SER Ton ids. 
Don't you know ? why, Pompey and Metellus. 
Metellus was grown dull and heavy, irreſolute, old 
and failed ; he Joſt decifive opportunities by his 
flowneſs. Pompey, on the other hand, was without 
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STRTORIVS AUD HWERCURY: 
experience. with a parcel of Barbarians I laughed at 
doth thoſe captains and their legions. —= 
MERCURY. 
I don't wonder at that; for they ſay thou wert a 
magician, that thou hadſt a hind which came into 
thy camp, and told thee all thine enemies deſigns, 
and what thou mightſt attempt agaiaſt them. 
S$SERTORIUS. 

80 long as 1 ſtood in need of my hind, I diſcove- 
red the ſecret to no-body ; but now that I can no 
loager make ue of her, I'll tell you the whole 
myſtery. 
pu MERCURY, - 

Well, was it any enchantment ? 

SERTORIUS. | 

None at all. it was a whimſical ſtratagem that did 
me more ſervice than my money, my troops, or the 
remains of Marius's party, which I had picked up in 
a corner of the mountains between Spain and Lufi- 
tania. u feaſonable illufion goes = great way with 
credulous people: 

MERCURY. 


But was not that a very groſs illufion ? 
SERTORIUS. 
No doubt, but the people it was prepared for were 
ns. 
MERCURY. 


How ! did thoſe Barbarians believe all thou tod 
about thy hind ? 


Hh 


; SERTORIUS. 

. — fold mach mar, 
and they would have believed it all. had I at any time 
by ſcouts or ſpies diſcovered the enemy's march, it 
was the hind that whiſpered it in my ear. was I bea- 
ten, the hind ſpoke to me to declare that the gods 
were about to retrieve my party: the hind ordered 
the inhabitants of the country to ſend me in all their 
force, leſt peſtilence and famine ſhould devour them. 
was my hind loſt ſome days and then privately found 
again, I cauſed her to be kept very cloſe, and by 
ſome preſage or other foretold her ſpeedy return ; 
after which I made her re-enter into the camp, where 
ſhe did not fail to bring me news from your god- 
ſhips. in ſhort, my hind did every thing ; ſhe alone 
2 -—- 

MERCURY, 
| That creature ſerved thee better than thou did 


* ſuch impoſtures bring a diſcredit upon im- 

mortals, and greatly prejudice our myſteries. in 

plain terms, thou wert a profane wretch. 
SERTORIUS. 

I was no more fo than Numa with his nymph E- 
geria; than Lycurgos and Solon with their ſecret 
converfation with the gods ; than Socrates with his 
familiar ſpirit ; in fine, than Scipio with his myſte- 
rious way of going to the Capitol to conſult Jupiter, 
who inſpired all his warlike enterpriſes againſt Car- 
thage. all theſe were impoſtors as well as I. 


 T 
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But they were ſuch only in order to eſtabliſh good 
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hws, or to render their country victorious. 
SER TORIUS. 

And 1 to defend myſelf againſt the party of the 
ſent citizens debaſed into flaves to cut me off as the 
laſt ſupport of liberty. 

MERCURY. 

And ſo thou lookeſt upon the whole common- 
wealth and Sylla's party as one and the ſame thing. 
the truth is, thou ſtoodſt alone againſt all the Ro- 
mans. but in ſhort, thou didſt impoſe on thoſe poor 
Barbarians under cloak of religious myſteries. 

SER TORIUS. 

I did, tis true: but when a man has to do with 
fools, he muſt needs amuſe them with nonſenſe, if 
he would attain his ends. did he tell them nothing 
but ſolid truths, they would not believe him. trump 
up fables ; flatter, amuſe, great and ſmall will run 
after you. 


9 THE YOUNGER 


POMPEY 


AND 


MEN AS 


THE FREED-MAN, 


DIALOGUE MU. 
The character of a man, who not ling virtue for its 


own ſake, is neither good enough to hate the treaſon, 
nor bad enough to be the treiter. 


MENAS., 


QHALL 1dos noble deed? 
POMPEY, 


How now! thou art all in confuſion, thou Jookeſt 
like a Sibyl in her cave, ſweltring, foaming, furious. 
MENAS. 

"Tis with joy. O happy opportunity! were the 
caſe mine, all had been over ere now. ſhall 1? in 
one word, yes or no? | 

POMPEY. 

Do what ? thou explaineſt nothing, and yet re- 
quireſt an anſwer. ſay, prithee, what thou meaneſt; . 
ſpeak plain. 


POMPEY 20D r 


| You have Antony and Oftavius reclined at you- 
der table in your thip: they juſt now dren of 
nought but regaling themſelves. 

POMPEY. | 

Doſt thou think I have not eyes to ſee them? 
MENAS. 

But have you cars to hear me ? what a fine catch ! 
POMPEY. 

| How! wouldſt thou have me to betray them ? to 
break the faith plighted to my enemies? the fon of 
the great Pompey to act the part of a villain? 91 
Menas, thou knoweſt me ill. 

MENAS. 
. You underſtand me ftill worſe. itis not you that 
are to do the deed : here is the hand ready for it: 
keep your word of honour like a great man, and let 
W 
POMPEY. 

But wouldſt thou have me, to whom they have 
truſted themſelves, let thee alone? wouldſt thou have 
me to know and to fuffer it? ah! Menas, honeſt 
Menas, why didſt thou tell it me? why didſt thou 
azk any queſtions ? 

MENAS. 


Oh! you ſhall know nothing of the matter: I'll 


ent the cable, and we ſhall put out to fea. Rome's 


o tyrants are in your hands. your father's manes 
will be revenged of Caeſar's heirs. Rome will be as 


Iiberty. let no vain feruple deter you. Menas is not 
Pompey: Pompey ſhall be trac to his word, gene- 
rous, loaded with glory : Menas the freed-man, Me- 
nas ſhall perpetrate the crime, and the victorious 
Pompey ſhall reap the benefie. 

POMPEY. 

But Pompey cannot know the crime, and permit 
it, without partaking of the guilt. ah wretch! thou 
haſt ruined all by ſpeaking to me. bow forry I am 
that thou didſt not what was in thy power ! 
MENAS. 

_ If you are ſorry, why do you not permit it? and 
if you cannot permit it, why are you forry ? if the 
thing is good, you ſhould boldly reſolve it without 
any more ado ; if it is bad, why wiſh it were done, 
and not conſent that it be done? you contradict 
yourſelf: a phantom of virtue renders you appre- 
henfive. you make me very ſenſible of the truth of 
the faying : That a man malt have a ſtout heart to 
© venture upon great crimes.” 

POMPEY. 

r e 
to be willing to take the benefit of a crime, nor vie- 
ked enough to dare to commit it myſelf. I find myſelf 
in a middle ſtate, which is neither virtue nor vice. 
it is not true honour, but a falſe ſhame that reſtrains 
me. I cannot authoriſe a traitor, and yet ſhould have 


make me maſter of the world. 


no abhorrence of the treaſon, were it committed to | 
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CALIGUVUT & 


N EE R O. 


DIALOGUE XEVL 
The dangers of deſpotic power, when « ſovereign has a 
weak head. 


CALIGULA, 
DD 
ghoſts have attempted to make me jealous of 
thee, by aſſuring me, that thou haſt outdone me in 
prodigies: but I don't believe a word of it. 
NERO. 

A fine compariſon ! why, thou wen a madman. 
as for me, I made ſport of men, and ſhewed them 
things they had never ſeen before. I put to death 
my mother, my wife, my governor, and my precep- 
tor; I burned my country. theſe be feats of a noble 
courage, riſing above human weakueſs. the vulgar 
call this cxuelry ; but I call it a contempt of all na- 
ture, and greatneſs of foul. 

CALIGULA. 

Thou art a braggadocio. didſt thou ſtifle thy dy- 
ing father as I did? didſt thou carels thy wife like 
me, telling her, My pretty little head, I ſhall have 
thee cut off, when I pleaſe. | 2 


„ a an vxhe,” 
NERO. 

Thoſe were only merry conceits. for my part, 1 
advance nothing but what is ſolid. Oh ! I had almoſt 


forgot one of dhe fineſt paſſages of my life; and that 


41A. 

That is ſomething, I confeſs : no doubt thou didſt 
it in imitation of the virtue of Rome's great founder, 
who, for the public weal, ſpared not the blood of his 
own brother ; however, thou wert at beſt but a mu- 
fician. . 


NERO. 
* thou hadſt higher pretenſions; thou 

2 2 

who doubeed it. 


CALIGULA. 
_ And why not? could men's lives have been bet- 
ter beflowed than in ſacrifices to my godſhip ? they 
A 
NERO. 
I never gave into ſuch whims: but I was the 


greateſt muſician, and the moſt perfe& player in the 
empire : I was alſo a good poet. 


CALIGULA. 


At leaſt thou thoughtſt fo : but others thought no 
ſuch thing. they laughed at thy voice and thy verſes 
too. 
| NERO. 


They laughed not at them for nothing. Lucan 
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CALIGULA b unn. 249 
had cauſe to repent his attempting to excel me. 


CALIGULA. | 
A noble honour truly for a Roman emperor, to 
mount the ſtage like a buffoon, to grow jenlons of 
the poets, and to . derifion ! 
NERO. - 

It was the trip I made into Greece that fired me 
with ſuch a paſſion for the ſtage, and for all manner 
of repreſentations. 

CALIGULA. 

Thou ſhouldſt have ſtay d in Greece, there to have 
earned thy living as a comedian, and allowed Rome 
to find another emperor who ſhould better ſupport 
its majeſty. 

NERO. 


Had I not my gilded houſe, which was to have 
been greater than the greateſt cities? ay truly, I un- 
derſtood magnificence. 

CALIGULA. 

Had that houſe been finiſhed, the Romans muſt 
have gone to ſeek quarters ſomewhere elſe than in 
Rome. it was proportioned to the Coloſſus which 
repreſented thee, and not to thee, who wert no big- 
ger than another man. 

NERO, 
That was becauſe I aimed at the grand. 
CALIGULA. 
No, thou aimedit at the gigantic and monſivons. 
Ti 


130 eaten AKD HERO. 
but all thoſe noble deſigns were overthrown by Vin- 
dex. 

no. 


And thine by Chereas, as thou waſt going to the 
theatre. 


CALIGULA. 

_ 'Tis needleſs to he, we both came to an unhap- 

py end, and that in the bloom of our youth. 
NERO, 

The truth of it is; few were diſpoſed to put up 
preyers for us, or to wiſh us a long life. a man paſ- 
ſes his time but badly in the continual apprehenſion 

of poniards. 
| CALIGULA. 


By thy way of ſpeaking thou wouldſt make one 
believe, that didſt thou return to the world thou 
wouldſt change thy manner of living. 

NERO. 

Not at all, I ſhould never be able to command 
myſelf. doſt thou fee, my good friend, thou haſt 
found as well as I, how dangerous a thing it is to 
have ſovereign authority when one has but a weak 
head ; it very quickly turns in ſuch boundleſs pow- 
er. ſome men would have behaved themſelves wiſely 
in middle ſtations, who run mad when maſters of the 
world. 


CALIGULA. 


Such madaeſs would be very pleaſant, had it no- 
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thing to fear; but conſpiracies, commotions, re- 
morſes, and the cares of a great empire ſpoil the 
ſport. beſides, the farce is bat ſhort, or rather it is 4 


deep tragedy that cloſes with an abrupt cataſtrophe. 
and then one muſt come here and reckon with three 
telly, ſevere, old prigs, who are not to be played 
withal, and who puniſh as miſcreants thoſe who 
claimed adoration upon earth. I ſee Domitian, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabulus, all coming loaded 
with chains ; they are like to paſs their time no bet- 
ter than ourſelves. 
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ANTONINUS PIUS 


AND 
MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


DIALOGUE XLVIL 
4 man ſhould love bis family well, but his country better, 3 


MARCUS AURELIUS. |; 

MY father, I ſtand in great need of ſome com- 

| fort from thee. I never thought I could have 
felt ſo lively a grief, having been bred in the infen- 
ſible virtue of the Stoics, and eſpecially after deſcend- 
ing into theſe bleſt abodes, where every thing is ſo 
calm and undiſturbed. 

ANTONINUS. 
Alas, my poor fon! what misfortune is it that 
troubles thee ſo much? thy tears are very unbecom- 
ing a Stoic. what is the matter, pray? 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Abl "tis my fon Commodus, whom I juſt now 
faw: he hath diſhonoured our name that was fo 
grateful to the people. a proſtitute has got the wretch 
murdered by way of prevention ; he having marked | 
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ber down in the liſt of the perſons he was to put to 


death. 

| ANTONINUS. | 
I knew he led « ſcandalous life. but why didt 
thou neglect his education? thou art the cauſe of his 
unhappy fate ; he hath much more reaſon to com- 
plain of thy neglect which hath undone him, than 
thou to complain of his diſorderly courſes. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I had not leifure to think of a child, involved as 
I was always in the multiplicity of the affairs of fo 
great an empire, or in foreign wars: and yet for all 
that I took ſome care of him. alas! had I been a 
mere private perſon, I ſhould myſelf have inſtruſted 
and formed my fon ; 1 ſhould have left him an bo- 
neſt man; but I left him too much power to leave 
him moderation or virtue. 

ANTONINUS. 

If thou ſoreſaweſt that empire would ſpoil him, 
thou ſhouldſt have forbore to make him emperor, 
both for the ſake of the empire which needed to be 
well governed, and for the fake of thy fon, who 
would have made a better figure in a lower ſtation. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I never ſoreſaw that he would grow corrupted. 
. ANTONINUS. 

But ſhould(t thou not have foreſeen it? did not a 
father's fondneſs blind thee ? as for me, I made choice 


im ANTONINUS AND 
of n ranger in thy perfon to e 
intereſts of my family. hadſt thou done as mach, 
thou hadſt not had ſo many vexations ; but thy fon 
bath reflected as much ſhame upon thee, as thou didft 
me honour. now tell me the truth, ſaweſt thou no- 
thing bad in the young man ? 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I ſaw ſome pretty conſiderable faults in him, but 

I was in hopes he would mend. 
ANTONINUS. 

That is to ſay, thou wert willing to make a trial, at 
the empire's colt. hadſt thou fincerely loved thy 
country beyond thy family, thou wouldſt not have 
thoſe to hazard the public weal, in order to ſupport 
the private grandeur of thy houſe. 
. MARCUS AURELIUS. 
To ſpeak ingenuouſly, I never had any other in- 
tention, than to prefer the empire to my ſon. but the 
aſſection I had for him hindered me from obſerving 
him fo narrowly. in my doubts, I inclined to the 
 favournblefide, and my hopes got the better of my 

fears. 


ANTONINUS. 
© what misfortune it is that the beſt of men ſhould 
be fo imperſect; and that having ſo much difficulty 
to do good, they ſhould 696 
— | | 


| MARCUS AURILGUS. 

16 him a tandfome fellow; dess an all the. 
bodily exerciſes, and furrounded with wiſe counſel- 
lors, who had enjoyed my confidence, and were cay- 
able to moderate his youth. "tis true his nau dif- 


poſition was fickle, violent, voluptuous. 

ANTONINUS. 

Kneweſt thou no man in Rome more „ 
the empire of the world ? 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I confeſs, there were many ; but I thought I might 

prefer my ſon, provided he was duly qualified. 


ANTONINUS. 

What ſignified then that language of ſo heroic - 
virtue, when thou wroteſt to Fauſtina ; that if Avidi- 
us Caſſius was more worthy of the empire than thou 
and thy family, it was fit he ſhould prevail, and that 
thy family ſhould periſh with thee. why didſt thou 
not follow thoſe generous maxims, when thou cameſt 
to chuſe a ſucceſſor? did not thy duty to thy coun» 
. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I own my fault: but the wife whom thou hadſt given 
me with the empire, and whoſe diſorderly life I bore 
with out of gratitude to thee, ſuſſered me not to keep 
up to the purity of thoſe maxims. by giving me thy 
fault, of which mine was but the conſequence. thou 
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7 an Gem makings right ue of ie, Ims F|F * 
bibwenmde aghhifoy blaming thee; butthon drives | © © 
me toit. did not thou do the ſame for thy daughter, i 


chat thoureproachet me with doing for my fon ? Lg 
; ANTONINUS. N | - 

While 1 reproach thee with thy faalt, 1 am far a 
from diſowning mine: but | bad given thee a wife s 
who had no authority: ſhe had nothing but the name 
wvorced her according to the laws, when thou foundſt 
her bad behaviour. in ſhort, thou oughtit to have 
been beyond a woman's importunities. belides, ſhe 
_ was dead, and thou waſt free, when thou leſteſt the 
empire to thy ſon. thou haſt acknowledged the fickle 
and fiery temper of that youth. he thought of no- 
thing but giving public ſhews, handling the bow, 
ſhooting wild beaſts, and being as wild as they. he 
mrncd gladiator, diftrafted his imagination, going | 
clothed with nothing but a lion's ſhin, as if he had 
been Hercules; he plunged into the moſt abomi- 
nable vices, and purfucd all bis ſuſpicions with a 
monſtrous crucky. O my fon, forbear thy excuſes ! 
fo ſenſeleſi and wicked a fellow could never have de- 
ceived a perſon of thy penetration, had not thy fa- 
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